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Chronicle 


The War.—When the present German “ super-offen- 
sive’ began on Thursday, March 21, the Kaiser’s divi- 
sions were drawn up on a line extending from the Sensee, 
south of the Cojeul, to a line east of 
Fontaine and Flesquiéres, southwest 
of Cambrai, then southward by Gou- 
zeaucourt, Gauche Wood, Villers and Hargicourt, then 
west of St. Quentin, and thence southeast of Vendeuil and 
La Fére. By Monday, March 25, these forces after the 
terrific fighting recorded in our last week’s chronicle, had 


Bulletin, Mar. 25, p.m. 


Apr. 1, a.m. 


reached a line stretching from Bapaume, taken after a 


stubborn resistance, southward through Péronne and 
Ham to Chauny to the east of La Fere and a little north 
of the Oise. At that date it was also announced that the 
Germans had crossed the Somme at several points be- 
tween Péronne and Ham. In the northern sector of the 
battlefield from the Scarpe to Péronne the advance of the 
enemy was slower, while southward it was more consid- 
At these 
On 


troops 


erable, for here it reached Nesle and Guiscard. 
points French reinforcements joined the British. 
March 24 Berlin that the 
had taken Noyon, Roye and Lihons, two miles west of 
Chaulnes, and that they were in pursuit of the British, 
“who were retreating on a wide front,” and that Ger- 
On the same date 


announced German 


man forces were threatening Albert. 
Field Marshal Haig announced that his line north of the 
Somme ran: Bray, Albert, Beaumont-Hamel, Puisieux, 
3oiry, Henin, Wancourt, just west of Monchy, to the 
Scarpe and thence along his original front. He stated 
in the same dispatch that the line south of this ran from 
Méricourt on the Somme, through Rosieres west of Roye 
and west of Noyon. 

The bulletins of March 28 brought news of the cross- 
ing of the Ancre by the enemy and of the capture by his 
He had also won a foothold in Ablain- 
Though hard 


troops of Albert. 
ville half-way between Albert and Arras. 
pressed, the British were strong enough to counter-at- 
tack north of the Somme, between the angle of the 
Ancre and the Somme, and were able to win back for a 
while from the enemy the town of Morlancourt and 
Chipilly, while south of the river they advanced to 
Proyart. West of Rove, where the French were hold- 
ing the line and where the enemy hoped to break through 
and destroy the cohesion of the Franco-British troops 
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and possibly outflank them, in spite of their gallant stand, 
the French had to withdraw westward towards Montdi- 
dier. But the onslaught of the enemy was so fierce in 
this section of the field that they soon took Montdidier 
and pushed their lines as far as Pierrepont, on the Avre 
While in this terri- 
tory this dangerous thrust of the enemy to break through 


four miles northwest of Montdidier. 


the Franco-British lines was being painfully but at last 
successfully resisted, the British were making heroic but 
fruitless attempts to retake Albert. 

The last movements of the enemy had made it evident 
that his immediate objective was Amiens, so vital as a 
railroad center and the connecting link between Calais 
and Paris, and all-important for its control over the lines 
to Havre. The capture of Amiens would be a blow of 
the heaviest kind both to the French the 
By March 29-30 the battle line ran from Arleux, 


and British 
armies. 
Fampoux, Neuville-le-Vitasse, all three to the east of 
Arras and covering the town, down to Morlant in the 
angle of the Ancre and the Somme, thence to Marcelcave, 
about eleven miles east of Amiens and from Marcelcav 
to Demuin. South of Demuin, on the French front the 
line was reported as running through Meziéeres, La Neu 
ville-Sire-Bernard and Gratibus, just east of Montdidier. 
The latest dispatches report that the enemy exerted the 
heaviest pressure on the Allied lines in the region between 
the Somme and the Avre and southward around Mont 
didier. Six villages on the Montdidier front were wrested 
from the French troops, Ayencourt and Le Monchel, 
south of the town; Mesnil St. Georges, about two miles to 
the west; Cantigny, Aubvillers, and Grivesnes to the 
five miles from the 
Dis 


northwest. Grivesnes is less than 
railway running from Amiens to Paris via St. Just. 
patches of March 31 show the German Crown Prince’s 
army beaten back in the southern sector from Moreuil to 
Lassigny, on a front of thirty-eight miles. North of 
Moreuil the British have reestablished their positions in 
the Luce valley, and retaken Demuin. Heavy fighting is 
going on between the Luce and the Avre. North of the 
Somme Marshal Haig’s advanced near Serre, 
seven miles north of Albert, and recaptured Feuchy, di 


forces 
rectly east of Arras. American troops are reported as 
starting for the battle-front. 

The fighting front at the beginning of the offensive was 
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approxunately fifty miles and was substantially a straight 
line. It now extends over a stretch of territory of ninety 
miles and is elbowed out, with its furthest point, just west 
of Montdidier, about thirty-seven miles west of the start 
The exact numbers of men 


ing point, at St. Quentin. 


engaged in the colossal contest is not known; experts 
place it at about 2,000,000 men, crediting the Germans 
with something like 1,200,000. The fighting has been 
Nowhere in spite of the 
the 


everywhere of the fiercest kind. 
the 
nor 


heavily-massed assaults of German troops has 


British line been broken has the cohesion of the 


Franco-British troops been disrupted. They still present 


an unbroken front to the foe. German official reports 


claim about 60,000 prisoners and the capture of more 
than 1,000 guns. It is almost impossible to give in accu 
rate figures the number of the dead or the wounded on 


‘either side. The German losses are supposed ta be ex- 


Some mention as many as 


ceedingly heavy. reports 


400,000. Paris has been shelled several times by long 
In one instance the victims numbered 165. 


The shells fell 


on a church during the Good Friday services. 


range guns 


Of these 75 were killed and 90 wounded. 


It has been for some time evident that greater unity 
of action in the field and closer coordination of effort 
\llied cause. This 


General 


were necessar\ for the success of the 


led to the appointment of 
Ferdinand Foch, Chief of the French 
Staft 


member of the Inter-Ally 


Foch, Commander- 


in-Chief 


General and the French mili 


Supreme War Council 
Allied forces on 


tary 


at Versailles, as Generalissimo of all the 
It is not clearly known whether his 
Allied 
Immediately after the appointment of the new 


Wilson 


gratulations and General Pershing put at his disposal the 


the western front. 


armies on the Italian 


authority extends to the 


front. 


Commander-in-Chief, President cabled his con 


entire forces of the American army now serving in 


France. It is understood that the appointment of General 
Foch is in no sense to be regarded as a reflection upon 
Field 


and devotion to duty are everywhere recognized. It is 


Marshal Haig or General Pétain, whose services 
the inevitable outcome of the present situation. The Lon 
don Daily Chronicle declares that “ Since a Generalissimo 
is to be appointed, the claims of Foch to that position are 
indisputable. He is the best living representative of the 
finest French military tradition. A writer of the highest 
reputation on the art of war, and also a brilliant com 
mander in the field, he has added to his fame by his 
achievements in this war.” 

the south of 


He was edu- 


General Foch was born at Tarbes, in 


France, in 1851, and is of Basque origin. 
cated in the schools of his native town and at Metz. On 
leaving the Ecole Polytechnique he served as a subaltern 
in the Franco-Prussian war, and later filled important 
colonial posts in Madagascar, and then became Director 
of the famous Ecole de Guerre. He is the author of two 
authoritative works on military science, “ The Principles 


of War” and “ The Conduct of War.” In the present 
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war his services to the Allied cause are well known, those 
particularly at the battle of the Marne, where with quick 
intuition and heroic daring he found out the weak spot in 
the German lines and hurled his worn-out troops against 
it, and those on the Yser, at the first battle of Ypres, 
where he flung in his French reserves to stop the tide of 
German inundation which threatened to overpower the 
Belgian and English troops. Marshal Joffre has called 
him the “best strategist in Europe.” Like Castelnau, 
Pau and Petain, General Foch is a practical and devout 
Catholic. In spite of the fact that he has a brother a 
Jesuit priest, he is warmly admired by Premier Clemen- 
ceau, and it is to the influence of this thoroughgoing op- 
ponent of all that savors of “ Jesuitism” that -he was 
placed at the head of the Ecole de Guerre. For the first 
time the 5,000,000 soldiers of the Allies are welded to- 
gether under the newly-appointed Generalissimo into one 
force to meet an enemy who from the beginning of the 
struggle has been fighting under the supreme command 
of one directing head. General Foch can fight on the. 
defensive, as his great race to head off the enemy from 
the channel ports splendidly proved in the first months of 
the war, but he prefers a vigorous offensive. 


France.—There is a growing feeling in France that 
diplomatic relations should be resumed with the Holy 
See, and that the example of England, Holland, Japan 
and Russia should be imitated. Aside 
from the fact that the heart of 
France, the eldest daughter of the 
Church, and of all her children perhaps the most honored 
by the Father of Christendom, is yearning to return, like 


Diplomatic Rela- 


tions 


the prodigal, to its ancient heritage of love and confi- 
dence, there are many diplomatic reasons which are being 
urged in favor of such a step. The French protector- 
ate in the East, the Far East, and especially in China, all 
depend on the Vatican; and the just settlement of the 
delicate questions connected with Alsace-Lorraine, which 
must come up for adjustment after the war, will need the 
beneficent intervention of the Holy See. The position of 
France is felt to be abnormal, and among Catholics and 
non-Catholics a quiet but effective propaganda is being 
carried on to secure the resumption of the old friendly 
relations. One of the most eloquent advocates of the 
movement, Mgr. de Cormont, the venerable Bishop of 
Aire and of Dax, addressed a recent pastoral nominally 
to his diocese, but in reality, as the /rish Catholic points 
out, to the Catholics in France. P 

When we see the heads of the various States seeking means 
to organize the Society of Nations in order to curb the guilty 
ambitions of the Central Powers, and when on the other hand 
we see peoples hitherto strong and powerful become the prey of 
result of the extravagance of 
demagogues, we feel that the power which should unite all 
divergent interests and by the force of its appeal lead all minds, 
consciences, hearts and wills back into the way of justice and 
civilization, is no other than the power which by common agree- 
the world and speaks in the name of 


very marked disunion as the 


ment is the highest in 
indefectible principles. 
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La Croix, commenting on the pastoral and quoting the 
Bishop’s assurance of the Pope’s unchanging affection 
for France, points out that the Vatican, by the letter sent 
to M. Denys Cochin by the Cardinal Secretary of State 
concerning the French protectorate in Syria, has paved 
the way for direct contact of France with the Vatican 
and urges that before the preliminaries of peace have 
been entered into, France should resume official relations 
with the Holy See. Should she do so, her position would 
be more honorable and frank and would afford her no 
mean material advantages. 

Ireland.— Unrest still continues in Ireland. The harsh 
treatment of prisoners, numerous arrests and scarcity of 
food are increasing the turmoil. The Dublin Weekly 
Freeman reports a mass meeting in 
Dublin to protest against the violation 
of promises made by the Government 
in favor of political prisoners. The Lord Mayor admitted 
‘that pledges had been broken and promised to lay the 
matter before the Municipal Council. Meantime “ hun- 
ger strikes ” are in progress. At last reports the Dundalk 
prisoners were nine days without food and a similar con- 
dition existed in Mountjoy and Cork. The Weekly 
Freeman thus reports a speech delivered by Count Plun- 
kett at an Emmet Commemoration concert in the Man 
sion House, Dublin: 


National Unrest 


Instead of thinking of England, except as their ancient enemy, 
they [the should think of themselves and the future 
before the people. They wanted to build up a free Ireland, 
because they wanted to exercise their own rights, and live as 
men in the sight of God, and not as slaves. When they had 
their freedom they should develop their country, and create that 
kinship which should exist amongst one crowd, and unite into 
one the desires and the aims of the whole people, and to see 
that certain moral principles were made supreme. Until they 
had a free nation they could not develop the qualities of their 
race. Though his son was probably in prison at that moment, 
he could not refuse to come there to address them, for penalties 
were not things that could strike down the soul of a man. He 
was there to assert the principles for which his son died, and it 
was their business, however personally they might suffer, to keep 
before the world the names of the men who died, 


Irish] 


’ are still going 


The “land raids” and “ cattle drives’ 
on. County Clare is under martial law and no one may 
enter or leave the County without a permit. Lord French 
has been in Ennis consulting military officers, and numer- 
ous arrests are chronicled not only in Clare but in many 
other counties, such as Mayo, Tipperary and so on. Dur- 
ing all the disorder Sinn Fein continues to insist that the 
remedy for the present state of affairs lies with the Brit- 
ish Government, which is denying Ireland its funda- 
England, on the other hand, is agitating 
The Daily Telegram de 


mental rights. 
for conscription in Ireland. 
clares: 


The question of extending the operation of the military service 
act to Ireland must call for reconsideration by those who realize 
how magnificent has been the contribution of Irish regiments 
to our past success in this war and how priceless from every 
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point of view would be a fuller participation of Irish manhood 
in the salvation of Europe. In this hour Irishmen will be con- 
scious, if they never were before, that it is that and nothing 
less from which so many of them are standing aloof. 

Despite this opinion, both Sinn Fein and the Nation- 
alists remain obdurate. 


Rome.—It is gratifying to note that the reply of the 
people of Poland to the Holy Father’s peace proposals is 
no less enthusiastic than that of that other Catholic mar- 
tyred country, heroic Belgium. ‘The 
Polish note addressed by the 
of Gresna and Posnania to the Car- 
dinal Secretary of State is in part as follows: 


The Pope and 
Poland 


3ishop 


We Poles, attached by all the stormings of the heart to the 
Holy Apostolic See, full of the deepest gratitude towards our 
\ugust Pontiff can now more than ever, in these times of trouble 
and horfor, appreciate the kindness and paternal goodness shown 
to us so bounteously by the common Father of all. As long as a 
Polish heart beats we shall not forget the sublime words in our 
regard contained in the exhortation to the heads at the bellig- 
erent States. The Supreme Pontiff urged them to examine in 
the spirit of equity and justice the questions relating to the 
countries forming the ancient Kingdom of Poland, whose noble 
historical traditions and the sufferings endured by its people, 
especially during the present war, ought to win for it the sym- 
pathy of all the nations. 

These words, it is true, owing to the fact that Poland 
has not a recognized place among the independent and 
sovereign nations of the world, lack the official char- 
acter possessed by the replies sent by regularly consti- 
tuted Governments; but they express the clear fact that 
the heart of that great people now, as ever, is loyal to 
the Holy See. 


Russia.—‘‘ Wholesale murder is now a normal feature 
of Russian life,” wrote Harold Williams from Moscow 
to the New York Times not long ago. He reports that 
in the small town of Glukhov, in the 
Government of Chernigov, 500 mem- 
bers of the local middle-class were 
In Sebastopol also sailors mur- 


Massacre, Want and 
Disintegration 


massacred in one night. 
dered the residents of two streets where most of the 
city’s well-to-do inhabitants lived. The bodies of the 
victims were thrown into the sea with stones tied to their 
feet. The money shortage is so acute in Petrograd, 
Moscow and other Russian cities that the transaction 
of business is practically impossible, small change being 
particularly scarce. The nationalization of all the banks 
has only stimulated hoarding. The large quantities of 
paper money which have constantly been issued only 
made matters worse. Trade is chiefly confined to food- 
stuffs, and the peasants hide what money they receive. 
Owing to the utter failure of transportation, legitimate 
trade has changed to speculation, exploiters are selling 
goods at fabulous prices, and small shops of all kinds 
are closing. 

Mr. Sterling H. Bunnell, an engineer who has recently 
returned from Russia, gives in an article published by 
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the New York Evening Post the following account of 
conditions in that country: 


There has been no active Russian army on the war front since 
July last. Along the lines occupied by the Russians, and far to 
the rear, in place of an army there were hundreds of thousands 
of uncontrolled soldiers in dilapidated uniforms, living on army 
stores where there were any, and plundering their fellow-coun- 
supplies lacking. To live without 
They had no officers other than those 
the 


trymen where army were 


work was their only aim. 
soldiers’ caprices, from 


chosen temporarily, according to 


among their own ranks. 

They did no drilling or any other form of work, but employed 
their hours of idleness frequently in selling stores to 
whomsoeve! bout the streets, at high 


articles they bought by standing in queues with civilian 


army 
would buy, or peddling 
prices 
purchasers awaiting their turn at shops. The mob of soldiers, 
intermingled with felons freed by the revolution from prisons, 
passed beyond the control of any government long before the 
present group of ultra-radicals seized their slight and precarious 
hold on the Russian capital cities. 

Regular work in factories ceased long ago. Some corpora- 
tions were able to close their shops in an orderly manner, hav- 
seen their fuel and materials exhausted, and most 
Others 
forced by their employes to abandon control of their plants and 
leave them to the workers to run or ruin unhindered by any 


1 } 
ing aireaay 


of their workmen wandering off into idleness. were 


iuthority 


Mr. that the material wants 


of the Russians today are clothes and tools and he sees 


Bunnell says two great 
no hope of the people’s getting them except from the 
Allies, but with Germany now invading the country the 
prospect of relief is darker than ever. 

Che evacuation of Petrograd has been steadily con- 
tinued, the Government bureaus being removed to 
Moscow, Nizhninovgorod and Perm as fast as the con- 
the The heavily- 


guarded trains had to force their way through soldiers 


dition of railways would permit. 
returning from the front and refugees fleeing before 
the advancing Germans. All available rolling stock was 
used for the evacuation of Petrograd. The Putiloff 
munition works and the Shlusselburg powder factory 
which are near the capital and employ some 40,000 men, 
were moved to Omsk and Tobolsk. The western end of 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad was congested with trains 
loaded with machinery, guns, ammunition and automo- 
biles, and Government employees, factory workers and 
thousands of German and Austrian prisoners were sent 
to Siberian to re-establish and work industrial 
Vologda, a provincia! city where the American 


cities 
plants. 
Embassy is now located, has suddenly become a con- 
gested transfer-point with a large floating population. 
Military missions from many nations, hordes of dis- 
banded soldiers, and innumerable refugees have gathered 
there and struggle for accommodations on trains that will 
carry them south. 

Writing later in March, the New York Times corre- 
spondent in Russia summed up the present situation of 
the country thus: 

Russia for the time being is passive. Her physical collapse 


is most amazingly complete. The only Government in the coun- 
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try is a peculiar tyranny whose hold is precarious, which has 
displayed no constructive ability whatever, and which has only 
succeeded in throwing into the melting pot all the political 
achievements and civilization of the Russian Empire. This Gov- 
ernment promises new and higher forms of civilization. So far 
we see no signs of them. We see only the wreckage of old 
Russia. Agriculture, commerce and industry are paralyzed. 
The chief sources of material supplies are in alien hands. 

The Soviet Government was secretly reported to be 
rapidly disbanding the old army, and ending its influence 
in public affairs. The Moscow Soviet has removed from 
its Executive Committee all soldier representatives and 
like action has been taken throughout Russia. 

Early last week Lenine, Trotzky and others addressed 
meetings held in Moscow for the organization of defense. 
Trotzky said that the terms of the present peace left 
Russia under a continual threat from 
Germany, Japan and other imperialis- 
tic Powers, so the peace was not likely 
to last. The immediate task of the revolution, however, 
was to prepare for armed resistance against internal ene- 


The New Army 


mies. He then observed: 


General mobilization is impossible. Meanwhile we must limit 
ourselves to general obligatory instruction in the use of arms 
and the formation of volunteer detachments as skeleton for the 
The officers and generals were a danger 
Now 


new, mass of the army. 
to us while they controlled the mechanism of the State. 
they are powerless to harm or undermine the Soviet. 

as instructors of 
in the matter of 


Officers of the old army will be used 
the new, but they ask for a free hand 
The Soviet insists, however, that they be 
It is also proposed that the Com- 


discipline. 
merely instructors. 
missariat Department and the military units should re- 
main, as heretofore, in the hands of a committee. The 
Soviet hopes to have ready an army of 500,000 by fall, 
and to secure from America the necessary equipment. 
The Assistant Minister of War, in an address urging the 
creation of a regular army at once, declared: “ Russians 
must take a rifle in one hand and a hammer in the other, 
submit to the most strict discipline, and work sixteen 
hours a day if they hope to combat the menace threaten- 
ing them.” 

The purpose of this new army, according to Trotzky, 
is to fight East and West alike. ‘“ We cannot preserve 
the illusion,” he said, “that European capital will pa- 
tiently suffer the fact that in Russia the power is in the 
hands of the working class.” And the Bolshevist paper, 
the Pravda, asserted: 

Hitherto the revolution has profited by the war and now the 
war hopes to profit by the revolution. The endless world-war 
will rouse the millions of labor against the imperialist adven- 
turers. Our task is to send to join them an army of the Soviet 
Republic, not to strengthen, as the imperialists calculate, this or 
that bourgeois front, but to turn the front of the world-war into 
a front of the workers and soldiers’ revolution. 


Trotzky has published an appeal calling on the people 
to co-operate in the organization of the army and he an- 
nounces a coming decree of universal obligatory military 
training. 
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The Ape’s New Father 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D. 


OT long since the New York Times announced in 

a special cable from London that a well-known 

British scientist called for a reconsideration of 
the teaching of man’s comparatively recent emergence 
from the brute kingdom. He insisted that human beings 
were highly developed ages before the period at which, 
according to the popular theory of recent science, man 
was supposed to be a mere brute. A number of news- 
papers through the country have been agog with the idea 
since. They are at last awaking to some of the conclu- 
sions that have been finding their way into science during 
the past ten years. The new theory, however, is not 
nearly so sensational as the evolutionary teaching that 
had in the past helped to promote the cult of the animal 
man. Hence the announcement made by the London 
scientist will very probably receive but scant attention, 
though a few newspapers may deem it worthy of some- 
thing more than passing notice. 

Some years ago I called attention in America to the 
fact that the last book on anthropology translated from 
the German into English before the war, insisted that man 
was not descended from the monkey, because the monkey 
was descended from man. This new theory, expressed 
by Von Buttel-Reepen in “ Man and His Forerunners,” 
was a restatement of the doctrine advanced by the well- 
known German anthropologist, Klaatsch. The same 
theory is formulated by Professor Wood Jones, professor 
of anatomy in the University of London, when he declares 
that “ The missing link of Huxley, if ever found, would 
not be a more ape-like man, but a more human ape.” 
There is just as much, or as little truth in the new theory 
as in the old. It is interesting, however, to note that the 
London professor emphasizes the fact that man in his 
present condition is older than many of the missing links 
that were supposed to represent his connection with the 
brute. 

In a word, recent science teaches that all real traces of 
man, hitherto discovered, show him to have always been 
constituted as at present. It maintains that there is no 
evidence of any human stage or pre-human status much 
nearer to the brute. 

I have likewise called attention in America to Pro- 
fessor Arthur Keith’s expressions in this regard: ‘“ As 
the result of the discoveries of the last ten years,” he says 
in his book “The Antiquity of Man” published two 
years ago, “ it became impossible to believe that the Nean- 
derthal man represented a stage of evolution of modern 
man.” “ Further,’ he adds, “ when we came to review 
critically the facts relating to the earlier discoveries, made 
in England, France and Italy, we were compelled to admit 





that men of the modern type had been in existence long 
before the extinction of the Neanderthal type.” 

Professor Wood Jones calls emphatic attention to the 
discoveries of very early human remains in Australia 
which make it very clear that, though there were many 
very low races of human beings in that continent in later 
years, the earliest man was a clever hunter who had 
trained dogs and probably domesticated other animals and 
“who was a boat builder and a navigator and the reason- 
ing master of his own fate.”” So far from being the mere 
toy of his environment, this man or his ancestors had evi- 
dently ventured out on the ocean, taking his family with 
him, and so came to Australia to avail himself of what 
ever opportunities might be afforded him there. Some of 
his descendants doubtless afterwards degenerated, for de- 
generation rather than progress has always been a process 
to be counted with in the story of humanity. Many scien- 
tists have seemingly forgotten this fact in their absorp- 
tion in a presumed constant upward evolution. Not a 
few, however, agree with Professor Dwight when he in- 
sists, particularly in his last book, that many of the low 
orders of human beings furnish evidence of degeneration 
from a higher state. 

A few days after the London announcement a pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago at once fell in with 
the current phase of science by making the suggestion 
that we are not descended from apes, because we are all 
descended from lizards. There, that settles it! I remem- 
ber once hearing a rather well-known professor of biology 
suggest that the reason why little boys liked to sit down 
and wiggle their toes in the mud along the beach is be- 
cause this action represents an atavistic reversion to the 
time when they were crawling creatures and played in the 
mud. 

All that is necessary for mankind at any time is to have 
a firm belief in anything and then trifles as light as air be- 
come proofs quite as strong as Scripture. Beliefs in 
various forms of the evolutionary theory have set people 
to myth-making just as heartily and as frequently as be- 
liefs of other kinds set their less well-informed, but 
equally intelligent ancestors, to myth-making and fairy 
stories and all the rest. Distant analogy became the 
strictest evidence, and long-distance saltations from the 
vaguest premises the logical conclusions of 
science, God save the mark! Why not let the little boy 
wiggle his toes just because he likes it without appealing 
to crawling ancestors? Why not let us try to ascertain 
facts before we jump to conclusions which scientists know 
are only theoretic, but which others proceed to adopt and 
use as the bases of their reasonings with regard to the 


became 
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practical issue of life? Considerably more than half of 
the theories that are ruining education and creating diffi- 
culties in sociology are founded on such uncertain scien- 
tific hypotheses. 

When knowledge was very scanty and theory could be 
depended on to take its place it was easy to talk of miss- 
ing links and of their discovery, actual or presumptive, 
and of prehuman stages of man. All the evidence that 
has been accumulating, however, points to the existence 
of human beings like ourselves long before these pre- 
sumptive ancestors. The story of the cave man indeed 
shows us man as we first knew him in Europe, and that 
teo in Southwestern Europe. He was then the contem- 
porary of the reindeer in France as well as of the hairy 
mammoth, the cave bear and the saber-tooth tiger. As 
an artist, he was already producing art-work of high 
value. He had invented some kind of artificial light of 
excellent quality, without smoke, for there are no traces 
of smoke on the walls of his cave. These caves are long 
galleries like the caves of Kentucky, the Mammoth Cave 
and On their walls the very earliest man of 
whom we have any knowledge painted, in ot! colors, such 
vivid pictures of animals, so true to life and in such 
characteristic attitudes, that it has been declared no living 
painter of animals in our time is quite his equal much less 
his superior. Before he became a farmer, before he was 
a tailor and fashioned garments other than the skins of 
the beasts he hunted, before he was a carpenter and pro- 
tected himself more perfectly from the inclemencies of 
the weather, he was an artist and satisfied his sense of 
beauty. 
find him pictured as lined up in ranks with bows and 


others. 


Only when he had acquired possessions do we 


arrows, ready to fight in defense of his life, his family 
and his property. 

The absence of the missing link from all geological 
records did not discourage scientists in their eagerness to 
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jump to a definite conclusion and to make sensational an- 
nouncements. The teaching that man was descended 
from the monkey served so many purposes that the as- 
sumption was gladiy made. Materialism in science, de- 
terminism in psychology, lack of responsibility, and 
arguments for the meaninglessness of religion were all 
bolstered up by the assumption. ° Men wanted it very 
badly for other purposes, why then" should it not be 
made? 

And now after a generation of foolish toying with the 
notion, and deception of the public and of the rising 
generation, the fact is definitely proclaimed that not only 
is there no evidence for this theory, but that a great deal 
of evidence is accumulated against it. The evidence for 
it indeed was at all times so negligible in its significance 
that it was very clear that only for ulterior motives, only 
as a help to bolster up materialistic persuasions, could it 
ever have been accepted. It is a commonplace among 
scientists to declare that if a man has religious convic-. 
tions they must affect his evolutionary ideas, and that 
therefore his opinions can have no weight in scientific 
circles. The plain fact, on the contrary, is that the man 
of no religion is more likely than any other to exaggerate 
the significance of scientific aspects of truth that seem to 
him to favor his own materialistic views. He is without 
the mental balance that religion gives, and is consequently 
to be far less trusted in his conclusions. How else did it 
come to pass that the theory of evolution was accepted 
on evidence so paltry as now to appear to us quite ridicu- 
lous? Was it not because many were anxious to believe 
that man was only a developed brute? We have heard 
much of religious prejudice, but very little of irreligious 
prejudice on the part of so-called scientists. Let us have 
the facts such as they are and leave the conclusions to 
be drawn when we know enough about the subjects we 
are investigating. 


A Bolshevist Meeting in Chicago 


JoHN WAGNER 


HE meeting was held during the latter part of 

January at the time the enigmatical Bolsheviki 

held temporary sway as the theoretical exponents 
of an extreme Socialist economy, the feasible tenure of 
which is now totally discredited by a military autocracy 
that refuses to be cajoled by the whimsical Utopian 
fancies of Marx and certain disciples of Marx. The 
program was arranged by a committee and advertised 
among the precincts of its intellectual following. Lin- 
coln Steffens had just returned from Russia and was 
to be the principal speaker, and quite naturally many 
Russians, probably the most radical of Chicago’s foreign 


population, were found among a comfortably large au- 
dience. 

My anticipations were fully realized when I was 
ushered into the theater by youths whose every feature 
stamped them as foreign-born or of recent foreign de- 
scent. Their speech too carried the alien accent. But 
with all it was somewhat American and I mused that 
our miraculous melting-pot was already exerting its leav- 
ening influences, and for this I was thankful. Presently, 
dainty damosels escorted me further to strategic seats. 
These young ladies were not foreigners, but most prob- 
ably college students bent upon doing something in the 
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way of social uplift, and engaged, incidentally, in that 
modern intellectual process of thinking forty-four-caliber 
thoughts with twenty-two-caliber brains. 

A casual survey revealed that many women were 
among the audience. No doubt, whatever, existed about 
the composition of the assemblage. It was foreign, and 
the novel, alien atmosphere was further accentuated by 
the fact that nowhere was the American flag in evi- 
dence. Perhaps, I thought, the committee would redeem 
its negligence by opening the program with the “ Star 
Spangled Banner” sung ensemble. But my ardor for 
country withstood another shock! 

Brushing aside these preliminary reflections, I re- 
viewed a copy of ‘“ Comparative Peace Terms” pur- 
chased at the door. It was a well-organized tabular state- 
ment of various war-aims. President Wilson’s fourteen 
points were effectively contrasted with the pronounce- 
ments of Lloyd George, the Russian Soviet, the Russian 
armistice requirements, and those of Foreign Minister 
Czernin. We are justly proud of the tenor of our Presi- 
dent’s address, but I was distinctly disappointed that he 
who originally enunciated the keystone principles under- 
lying alike the worthy peace aspirations of America, the 
Allies, British Labor and the Bolsheviki, was not ac- 
corded a place in “ Comparative Peace Terms.” Has the 
world forgotten the Papal peace message of August I, 
1917? 

While thus occupied, the chairman introduced a noted 
social worker of Chicago as the first speaker. Apart 
from his remarks on the “ cold realism ” of the Russian 
people in “dealing with human equations” I consid- 
ered the address stale and commonplace. But to pass on 
to Mr. Steffens. In beginning he corroborated the “ real- 
ism” of the Russian people, their distaste for abstrac- 
tions, their devotion to the active solution of the practical 
problem at hand, the’ consummation of a peace and the 
full participation of the non-bourgeois peasants and 
workers of Russia in the fruits of the revolution. Ker- 
ensky’s downfall was ascribed to his failure properly to 
represent the “ gentle mobs,’ which demanded a peace, 
and as it seems, at any price. Trotzky and Lenine will 
also have to go if their leadership fails to represent their 
constituency. Lenine, in an article accredited to him 
and appearing in this country, professes that the Bol- 
sheviki may yet have to assert “ power and authority ” 
over the Russian people. There is no doubt that the 
leader of the Russian people in bringing the various dis- 
gruntled factions together into a regime where they will 
be masters of their own lives, must eventually employ 
such prerogatives irrespective of their discord with Bol- 
shevist ideas of freedom of speech and action. Indeed, 
the German army is today asserting its autocratic domi- 
nance over disintegrated Russia which foolishly persists 
in its civil seances while refusing to fight the common 
foe. Meantime, the political complexion of European 
Russia points to a Russia split up into the independent 
republics of the Ukraine, Finland, West Russia, Poland, 
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Caucasia, Kazan-Astrakhan, and Northern Russia, all 
probably more or less under German dominion unless the 
true exponents of democracy,.and not the mere lip-wor- 
shipping Bolsheviki are able to bring the war to a suc- 
cessful issue. 

But returning to vaunted free speech. 
ago quailed under the restrictions placed upon radicals 
in this country. Propagandists should be accorded full 
license of speech according to this American Bolshevist. 
How serene in theory yet how different is the “ realism ” 
Steffens described! In his own words, the Constituent 
Assembly was dissolved. To prohibit this body from 
representing the Russian people because it gave little 
promise of instituting the nefarious schemes of the 
minority Bolsheviki, is rather poor logic. But Steffens 
dismissed the contradictory procedure with a clever 
statement that the Constituent Assembly did not rep- 
resent the wishes of the Russian people! 

The audience was apprised that the Brest-Litovsk 
peace negotiations were pure camouflage and _ that 
Trotzky was playing for a revolution among the prole- 
tariat of the Central Powers. As events have transpired 
the Bolsheviki seem to have been camouflaged. Osten- 
the Maximalists 


Trotzky a year 


sibly working for an early 
wrecked the effective prosecution of the war through 
the elimination of Russia as an opponent of autocracy, 
and that, too, against the sincere efforts of the Minimalist 
element under Kerensky to maintain a combatant Russia. 
The sum-total of this stage of the revolution thus seems 
to be: Postponement of an Allied victory from 1917 
until 1918 or later, the German dominance of Russia, 
and the beneficial result of the restatement of Allied 
war aims under pressure of the British Labor party. 
Had Russian participation under Kerensky on the east- 
ern front been unhampered by the revolutionary opposi- 
tion of the Bolsheviki, it is conceded that Allied pre 
ponderance of men, artillery and aeroplanes would have 
brought victory in 1917 on the western front, and peace. 

Furthermore Steffens’ remarks respecting our democ- 
racy were rather disparaging, the sentiment being un- 
deniably reflected in the approving applause from the 
audience. This is unfortunate and meetings which are 
the occasions of such misplaced sentiment are more 
The people of America possess political 


peace, 


unfortunate. 
democracy, and economic democracy to some degree; 
more so indeed than any other people in the world. 
To frown upon our present institutions while approv- 
ingly magnifying by indirection the untried formule of 
Russian radicals is rather an evidence of smoldering, 
disloyal and revolutionary tendencies which ascribe pres- 
ent unsatisfactory economic relations to wealth and the 
possessors of wealth alone. The extermination of wealth 
and the wealthy would not consummate the millenium. 

One more point respecting Bolshevist philosophy 
Marx with Bebel babbled internationalism. Lenine and 
Trotzky imbibed freely of their sophistry, which is work- 
able in academic discussion but incapable of practical 
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application. Confirmed internationalists propose national- 
ism through the extension of plebiscite and self-deter- 
mination. At least, Trotzky must be credited with this 
sensible version of human relations. 

Finally, Steffens professed that Bolshevism was less 
interested in political democracy than in industrial and 
economic democracy. This distinction has often been 
sensed in labor and minimum-wage discussions and it is 
now apparent that the world was asleep when that astute 
economic scholar, Pope Leo XIII, wrote the “ Encyclical 
on Labor” about a quarter of a century ago. It seems 
only remotely probable that the Bolsheviki are leading 
a purely economic revolution. The industrial group is 
by far in the minority in Russia and therefore not 
powerful enough to constitute an ultimate social revo- 
lution. The Russian peasants are but little interested in 
the eight-hour day for the working classes and still less 
in the socialization of the means of production. On the 
contrary, they hitherto have been regarded as small bour- 
geoisie by the Marxian Socialists. The peasants are 
still primarily concerned with increases in their limited 
holdings, i.e., in the further extension of private prop- 
erty, and will never support the extreme program of the 
Bolsheviki, who, even though turning political oppor- 
tunists and crying “all land to the peasants,” are spuri- 
ously enlisting the sympathies of the small bourgeoisie. 
The disillusionment of the latter is only a matter of time 
as private landed property is not an economic tenet of 
Socialism. Resolutions expressing approval and offer- 
ing moral encouragement to Lenine and Trotzky were 
then adopted by the meeting. Our Government therein 
was petitioned to extend its diplomatic recognition to the 
Bolsheviki as the properly constituted Government in 
Russia, and release supply ships bound for Russian des- 
tinations. ' 

Let it be observed in conclusion that doctrinaire maxi- 
malism is guilty of the futile and innocuous peace nego- 
tiations of the kaleidoscopic Lenine and Trotzy with a 
too-prosaic war government. Posing as the represen- 
tatives of the Russian people, these reformers were so 
busy “ driving a wedge between the German people and 
their Government” and so fascinatingly enveloped in 
their dream of staging a revolution among the proletariat 
of the Central Powers, that the stolid German commis- 
sioners at Brest-Litovsk inveigled them in the octopus of 
their militarism. 

Crue, the Bolsheviki had negotiated. Their amateur 
Marxian wits apparently spun webs about the German 
emissaries. But the latter lightly brushed the webs aside, 
dictated a peace of German making and have since 
imposed its acceptance by force of arms. In the words 
of a western daily, not a confirmed conservative by any 


means: 


The last and most shameful surrender is apparently about to 
be consummated. To civil war avowedly started for the pur- 
poses ot overwhelming all who objected to the extreme ideas 
of the Socialist éxtremists is now added a complete surrender 


to the foreign foe. None of the ideas so loudly put forward at 
3rest-Litovsk will be accepted by the conqueror. Russia accepts 
German dictation to the last point according to the statement 
signed by Trotzky and Lenine. 


President Wilson has sent a consoling message to the 
Russian people extending the same sympathy America 
already tenders Belgium, Northern France, Roumania 
and Serbia, now under the heel of Germany. Some day, 


it is hoped, Russia will awaken from the horrible night- 


mare into which Russian dreamers and abetting German 
agents have plunged her. 

Thus the real democracies of the world are obliged 
to pay the penalty of the Bolshevist faux pas. Ameri- 
cans are far more practical in the solution of peace and 
world democracy than the Russian experimentalists. We 
at least realize that social and economic evolution, much 
less peace, is not to be gained through revolution. Indeed, 
we desire peace and in this limited sense are pacifists, 
but unlike the “gentle mobs” of Russia, we and the 
Allies recognize that peace maneuvers are not spread in 
idealistic quotations over the pages of a “ Das Kapital.” 


The Irish Death-Rate in America 
Austin O’MAttey, M.D. 


HERE is a remarkable difference both in resistance 
¢ to disease and alcoholism, and in the tendency to 
suicide and insanity among the people of the various na- 
tionalities in the United States, if we accept the statistics 
of New York City as a standard of comparison, and I 
can find no reason for not applying the statistics collected 
by Guilfoy and Kirby in New York to any populous 
region of the northern United States. 

The population of the Borough of Manhattan in 1915 
was 2,089,771. Of these people 938,991 were born in the 
United States; 282,681 were Russians, mostly Jews: 
196,888, Italians; 193,452, Austro-Hungarians, largely 
Jews; 150,624, Irish; 117,601, Germans; and 36,540, 
English. There were more Irish born in the borough 
than Germans, but the Irish and Germans instead of be- 
ing the most numerous among the nations represented, 
as they once were, are now in the fifth and sixth places. 

In the aforesaid year there were 26,181 deaths. Of 
these 10,827 were among the native-born. The Irish 
came next in absolute numbers, 4,220 deaths, but they 
had the highest general death-rate per 1,000 inhabitants 
in both the male and female lists. The Irish rates per 
1,000 were, male, 19.04, female, 14.22; American males, 
17.40, females, 12.46; English, 14.32, 10.24; the general 
population, 14.17, 10.84; German, 12.31, 8.11; Austro- 
Hungarian, 10.74, 8.50; Italian, 10.24, 9.57; and Rus- 
sian, 9.51, 7.93. There were nearly twice as many Rus- 
sian as Irish inhabitants, but there were three times as 
many deaths absolutely among the Irish as among the 
Russians. The total death-rate for all males was 1,091, 
but this is exceeded by the Irish, 1,750, and the Ameri- 
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can, 1,510. The Russian males are down to 839. The 
rate among all females is 748, but this is exceeded ‘by the 
Irish, 1,012, the Americans, 994, and the English, 850. 
The German females have the lowest rate, 450. 

In the group of degenerative diseases, that is, cerebral 
apoplexy, organic heart diseases, chronic kidney diseases, 
and arteriosclerosis, the Irish death-rate again is higher 
than that of any other nationality. Irish, males, 5.03, fe- 
males, 5.13; American, 4.81, 4.23; English, 4.43, 3.32; 
the general population, 3.97, 3.73; Austro-Hungarian, 
3.40, 3.04; Russian, 3.01, 3.12; German, 2.79, 2.96; 
Italian, 2.74, 2.96. 

In tuberculosis the Irish women have the highest 
death-rate and the Russians the lowest, but the Irish men 
are in the second place. The death-rates in tuberculosis 
for males are: American, 5.11; Irish, 4.94; the general 
population, 2.98; English, German, and Austro-Hun- 
garian, 2.05; Italian, 1.66; Russian, 1.41. The rates for 
females are: Irish, 2.04; American, 1.69; the general 
population, 1.35; Italian, 1.15; English, 1.12; Austro- 
Hungarian, 0.96; German, 0.93; Russian, 0.55. The 
total death-rate for tuberculosis among Irish males is 
620, or more than four times the rate among the Italians, 
almost four times that of the Russians, and three times 
that of the English and Germans. In Philadelphia at the 
Phipps Institute for Tuberculosis the Irish are at the top 
of the death-rate of white men, although the hospital is 
in the Jewish quarter of the city. 

The death-rate per 1,000 for the acute respiratory dis- 
eases, like the pneumonias, are led again by the Irish. 
Males: Irish, 2.42; Americans, 2.04; English, 1.80; the 
general population, 1.65; Italians, 1.63; Germans, 1.20; 
Russians, 1.02; Austro-Hungarians, 0.99. Females: 
Irish, 1.93; Italians, 1.62; English, 1.54; Americans, 
1.49; the general population, 1.28; Russians, 0.75; Aus- 
tro-Hungarians and Germans, 0.72. 

The death-rate from alcoholism begins with the Irish. 
Males: Irish, 2.90; the general population, 2.01; Amer- 
icans, 0.29; Austro-Hungarians, 0.28; Germans, 0.27; 
Italians and Russians, 0.03. Females: the general pop- 
ulation, 1.38; Irish, Germans, Americans, and Austro- 
Hungarians, 0.08; English, 0.07; Italians and Russians, 
o. The Irish are almost as startlingly in the lead for 
suicide from alcohol as the Germans are for suicide from 
other causes. Cirrhosis of the liver is nearly always 
caused by alcoholism. The rates for males are: Irish, 
0.21; English, Italians, the general population, Austro- 
Hungarians, 0.19; Germans and Americans, 0.18. Fe- 
males: English, 0.15; all others, 0.13. 

The statistics given so far are from a pamphlet by Dr. 
William H. Guilfoy of the New York City Department 
of Health, “ The Influence of Nationality upon the Mor- 
tality of a Community.” Kirby (Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, July 1, 1911) reported a study 
of 1,762 cases of alcoholic insanity in the Manhattan 
State Hospital. The numbers of the cases of insanity 
in general among the nationalities considered, including 
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men and women, were: Jews, 455; Irish, 336; Ameri- 
cans, 222; Germans, 193; Italians, 123; Negroes, go. 
The percentages of alcoholic insanity among these cases 
were: Irish, 20; Germans, 9; Americans, 5; Italians, 
5; Negroes, 4; Jews, 0.6. That is, the percentage of al- 
coholic insanity among the Irish was more than twice 
that of the Germans, four times that of the Americans 
and Italians, five times that of the Negroes, and over 
twenty times that of the Jews. The percentage of al- 
coholic insanity for the males was, of course, worse: 
Irish, 30; Germans, 12; for the Irish women, 15, or 
three above the German men; for the German women, 
3. Curiously, the same ratios hold for a group of 2,127 
insane patients whose parents were Irish, German, Ital- 
ian, Jewish or Negro. The Germans were in the second 
place, and although there were since 1820 22.71 per cent 
more Germans than Irish immigrants in the United 
States the Irish men exceeded the German in alcoholic 
insanity two and a half times, and the Irish women ex- 
ceeded the German women five times. 

The death-rates from cancer were in the males: Aus- 
tro-Hungarians, 1.09; English, 1.08; Americans, 1.04; 
Irish, 1.00; the general population, 0.97; Russians, 0.96; 
Germans, 0.83; Italians, 0.68. In the women: Ameri- 
cans, 1.35; Irish, 1.32; the general population, 1.15; 
Austro-Hungarians, 1.14; English, 1.12; Germans, 1.04; 
Russians, 1.00; Italians, 0.79. So far cancer is the only 
pathological condition in which the Irish have not the 
worst death-rate, but even here the Irish women are in 
the second place. In diabetes the Irish are well down on 
the list. Males: Irish and English, 0.17; all others, 
0.18. Women: Americans, 0.26; all others, 0.25. 

As to suicides, the Germans have an enormous rate in 
comparison with the other nationalities. German males, 
3.70; the general population, Russians, and Irish, 0.37; 
Americans, English and Italians, 0.36. The German 
1.10; the Italians, 0.05; all the others, o.11. 
The Germans are ten times more likely to commit sui- 
cide than any race that comes here. 

The Irish, then, in America have by long odds the 
poorest resistance to diseases of all the leading nationali- 
ties that come to this country; the Italians and Jews the 
This is another confirmation of the contention I 
have been making for twenty years that northern Euro- 
peans do not thrive in our climate, and the Irish least of 
all. Ina study of fifty families of the best class of immi- 
grants that came here from Irelaid after the famine of 
1847 I found a retrogression of more than 86 per cent 
as early as the second American generation. The natural 
law governing the migration of northern races suddenly 
to the south for 700 miles or more is that they disappear 
in from 60 to 200 years—the Celts in Greece, the Goths 
in Italy and Spain, the Vandals in Africa, and so on. A 
man coming from the north of Ireland to Philadelphia 
to live moves south 1,000 miles; a Norwegian going to 
Texas moves south over 2,000 miles. 

The people that will survive here are the Italians and 


women, 


best. 
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other southern races. The northern nationalities must 
disappear as soon as the immigration ceases, as they 


have always disappeared under similar conditions. The 
reason for the decadence is chiefly the climate as I 
showed in the Dublin quarterly review Studies (Decem- 


ber, 1916), and in my book, “ The Cure of Alcoholism.” 
The strange fact that the Irish are over twice as prone 
to alcoholic insanity as any other nationality which comes 


here is not so readily explained. There are several rea- 


sons, but the chief seems to be that from about 1585 to 
1651 Ireland was constantly harried by savage guerilla 
warfare, famine, and religious persecution. Then the 
period of the penal laws followed to crush further the 
spirit of the people. After nearly a century and a half of 
these evils, which were worse than the present treatment 


of the Armenians by the Turks because the Irish were 
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more susceptible to suffering, the entire Irish nation was 
necessarily neurotic. Next Parliament permitted anyone 
in Ireland to make whisky in private stills, and the free 
use of alcoholic drink was prevalent for generations. As 
late as 1870 even in this country every social call in the 
homes of the Irish was an occasion for the making of 
punch. If a people rendered neurotic by perpetual war, 
famine, and religious persecution is actually encouraged 
to drink distilled alcohol without stint, and that for gen- 
erations, it is evident the descendants of these people will 
be predisposed to the alcoholic psychoses. That seems 
to be the reason why of every hundred crazed Irishmen 
one-third have an alcoholic insanity. That is also the 
reason why Father Matthew was one of the most import- 
ant Irishmen that ever lived. He was the real Liberator, 
but there is considerable liberating yet to be done. 


A Four-Million-Dollar Campaign 


J. C. WALsH 


HEN, several months ago, the necessity was seen 

for the expenditure of millions to follow Cath- 

olic soldiers and sailors to camp and field, those 
who were studying the subject discussed the possibility 
of raising some $7,000,000 in the whole country. On the 
basis of population this would have meant about $600,000 
to be raised in the New A distin- 
guished vicar general, who had made the calculation, 
“Tt looks like a lot of money, and many will 
Since that time, 


York archdiocese. 


remarked : 
tell us we can’t raise it, but we can.” 
collections actually made in other places have made the 
early calculations look very timid. When, therefore, the 
time came for New York to move, it was thought to be 
not overbold, and yet bold enough, too, to try for $2,500,- 
When the results were posted on the last day of the 
campaign over $4,000,000 had been paid or 
pledged. With what is still to come it is now morally 
certain that the New York archdiocese will have a sum 
seven times as large as that which the optimistic vicar 
general was ready to pledge only a few months ago. 
What a few then foresaw everybody now sees is easy 
enough to account for. Only the thousandth man has 
the gift of imagination, but the other 999 can be influ- 
enced by what is before their eyes. The Knights of Co- 
lumbus had to raise their first $1,000,000 on the strength 
of blue-print plans of buildings; before the New York 
collection the buildings were up in all the camps and the 
boys were writing home about them. One of the first 
pressing needs for money came when Mgr. Lavelle ar- 
ranged to send seven volunteer chaplains to France to 
help out the solitary Catholic chaplain who was there 
witii 20,000 Catholic soldiers. While the New York cam- 
paign was on, one of these priests, Father Boucher, was 
decorated for valor on the field and his picture was in all 


the papers. 
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active 


All this helps to account for the splendid response 
that was made to Cardinal Farley’s appeal. The people 
in the parishes were ready for it, and came forward in a 
way that must have given occasion for very great satis- 
faction on the part of the pastors. The parishes were 
asked to raise in a week sums equal, in many cases, to 
their total annual revenues, and they did it. There were 
mistakes made in levying the quotas, as was inevitable 
for lack of definite information about relative financial 
ability. The errors were adjusted in a simple but none 
the less noteworthy way. The parishes which were as- 
sessed too high nevertheless reached their assessments. 
The parishes which were assessed too low calmly pro- 
ceeded to double, treble or quadruple the amount. 

Such a proceeding is easy to state, but to produce it 
there must be powerful pressure from within. The pres- 
sure was there. Every church had its enlistment roll. 
Every parish was ready to follow its men with anxious 
solicitude for their welfare, with gratitude for their 
sacrifice, and with affectionate concern for their spiritual 
welfare. Of all this the outpouring of money was the 
sign and the measure. The parishes contributed more 
than the Cardinal asked of them, and the great sums 
raised by special committees in the financial district, 
while counted upon originally as a margin of safety, 
came finally to be registered as surplus. 

It would be a mistake to assume, however, that spon- 
taneous giving requires no direction. The organiza- 
tion effected in New York to bring into expression the 
feeling that was in all hearts was more extensive and 
more closely directed than any organization possible in a 
political campaign. The parishes were uniformly or- 
ganized. So many families, so many teams of ten work- 
ers to make sure none would be missed; for each team a 
captain; for each set of parish captains'a chairman; for 
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every sO many parishes a district leader; for so many 
district leaders a zone director; and at the head of all 
guiding, stimulating, and supporting, a 
Into this army, for the numbers en- 


this, planning, 
central organization. 
gaged did reach to army proportions, and the uniformity 
and discipline exacted did approach army standards, 
clergy and laity took their places and held them. I sup- 
pose there are thirty of the younger clergy whose serv- 
ices would be snapped up at once if tomorrow they were 
free to engage professionally in one or other of the great 
national enterprises whose success depends on organiza- 
tion. 

The work revealed some curious emotional reactions. 
For example, what was everybody’s business was, for 
once, everybody’s business. The fact that a high mark 
had been set was taken as a sufficient reason why it must 
be overshot. The man who would give $100 when it 
seemed as though a few people would be required to fur- 
nish most of the quota, would raise it to $200 when he 
found everybody giving and that the quota would be 
doubled ; the youth who offered $5.00 when the prosper- 
ous pew-holder gave $100, would pledge twenty when he 
saw wealth doing its share. The masses were gratified 
when they learned that some of the wealthy men had con 
tributed in five figures; and in the end, when they saw 
the parishes doing so splendidly, those who could give 
great sums gave them. There seems to be magic about 
when everybody is doing the same thing at the same 
time. 

This is not the place to specify the part borne by indi- 
vidual Catholics in a work in which all did well according 
to the measure of their ability. But a word of apprecia- 
tion ought to be written in respect to two non-Catholics. 
Mr. Harvey J. Hill, who gave the organization its ex- 
pert direction, did so in a spirit for which hundreds of 
the Catholic clergy and other hundreds of the laity will 
always hold him in affectionate regard. And Mr. Wil- 
liam Fox, who organized the participation of the Jews, 
working voluntarily and unremittingly, labored so effec- 
tively that it would be indeed a pity if he were not always 
able to feel that he was right when he said, at the closing 
meeting of the Down-Town Committee, that he “ had 
done a good work for his own people” in doing what he 
did for the Catholic War Fund. 


Sinn Fein and France 


JEAN MALYE 


N the first half of the nineteenth century the debris of time 

had covered many of the ancient landmarks of the Holy 
City, and verbal tradition had acquired the unreliability with 
which long ages often endow it. So after a short stay in 
Jerusalem it was possible for Chinese Gordon—he who later 
added imperishable glory to England as the hero of Khartoum— 
to propose with some semblance of reason a reversal of many 
of the current beliefs concerning the identity of various holy 
places. Yet the doubt about landmarks, and even the complete 
disappearance of important sites, did not detract from the 
essential sanctity of the Holy City: Jerusalem still remained 
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the city beloved of God, the cradle of our creed, the stronghold 
In like manner, time had changed the outward 
The growth of 


of our Faith, 
aspect of France. 
fungus spreads over our modern industrial civilization, had cov- 
and Latin and other 


materialism, which like a 


ered the essential Catholicism of France: 
cultures with which as a continental nation we come in contact, 
veneer over the Celticism that is the 
Excavators in Jerusalem uncovered 


had formed a essential 
racial attribute of France. 
the old-time landmarks and verified the aecuracy of our Biblical 
statements. Similarly, the upheaval of war once more brought 
to light in France the spirit which made men proudly point to 
the fille ainée et aimée de l’Eglise, and 
marveling world the courage, the chivalry, and the genius for 
self-sacrifice that is France, a chaplet of virtues distinctive of 


her as revealed to a 


our Celtic origin, 

This revelation of our Celtic nature did not astonish me. I 
have always believed that France is a Celtic nation. 
war broke out I had only one aim in life, the revival of the 
To fit myself for the 


sefore 


dormant Celtic national spirit of France. 
achievement of this purpose it was necessary that I should study 
Celticism in a country which had not been contaminated by the 
alien cultures that had affected France. I therefore went to the 
land where Celticism has shown its greatest vitality, and where 
the Celtic genius reigns in its purest form. I went to Ireland 
and spent there a most happy and profitable year, studying the 
Gaelic language, learning Irish history, and gaining insight into 
the national traits of the Irish people. 

I was delighted to find in Ireland many souvenirs of the close 
friendship which for linked the and the 
French. As a Frenchman I had been taught gratefully to re- 
member the debt that the arms of France owe to the valor of 
the Irish; the memory of Fontenoy and of the Irish Brigade 
is enshrined in the heart of every Frenchman. Similar memories 
are cherished today in Irish hearts. I chanced to spend a few 
weeks in an Irish-speaking district . of The 
peasantry there told me that I was the first Frenchman who had 
Old 
white-haired peasants, who had heard of these days at their 
mothers’ knee, streamed out to welcome me with a cead mille 
failte, and escorted me amidst a forest of waving hats to a spot 
where a fine, tall, young fellow stood, singing in Gaelic, “ The 
French are Coming on the Sea” for the sake of the Shan Van 
V ocht. 

These friendly relations between France and Ireland long 
antedate the Rebellion of 1798. It is from France that St. 
Patrick went to Ireland and it is from the land of the saints and 
the poets that St. Colum came to France. For centuries Irish 
missionaries, poets and teachers gave freely to France the bene- 
fits of their unrivaled culture, and traces of their famous schools 
still remain to remind France of these bygone days of Irish 
greatness. 

In Ireland I soon became absorbed in the Irish national move- 
ment, especially in the unprecedented language and literary 
revival that was rapidly placing Ireland among the most notable 
of the cultured nations of the earth. I learned to know the 
Irish writers, poets and thinkers—men like Yeats, Douglas 
Hyde, A. E., Padraic Colum, P. H. Pearse, men of whom any 
nation would be justly proud. I worked with them, I played 
with them, I shared their hopes, and I felt their sorrows. 


centuries has Irish 


Connemara. 


been in these parts since the days of the ’98 Rebellion. 


They welcomed me to the Sinn Fein movement because I was 
a Frenchman, and because to their clear vision I was a unit of 
a nation that held ideals of nationalism identical with their 
own. They were making a supreme and a successful effort to 
change by their mystic power the poor old jaded woman into 
the young and beautiful Kathleen ni Hoolihan. They fought 
against the emigration that was draining them of their life 
blood; against tuberculosis which was the consequence of their 
economic degradation; and against the drunkenness in which 








the weak of heart sought to forget their state. They supported 
industries; and they encouraged cooperation among the 
In other words, they strove to make Ireland young, 


Where is the true Frenchman 


Irish 
peasantry 
healthy, prosperous and free. 
who would not honor these patriots, who would not applaud 


1 
sucn a 


The Sinn not 
Frenchman I could not have found myself in harmony with 
them. On the contrary, as I have already mentioned, wherever 
[ went in Ireland | found that my French nationality was a 
their favor. And the Sinn Feiners were always 
eager to know France better and to be better known in France. 

Returning to France I worked to make the Irish revival known 


national effort? 
otherwise as a 


Feiners were pro-German, 


passport to 


I founded a small newspaper devoted to the interests 
League of France; and 


in France 
of Celticism; I established the Gaelic 
I planned for young French students to go to Ireland; and for 
irish Gaels to come to France. 

Then war broke out; and from the first day of the mobiliza- 
tion I have had perforce no other interest than to aid in the 
defeat of Germany. I therefore lost touch with Ireland. But 
trenches I found the school of Celticism. 
racial attributes of the 
racial attributes of the Celt: and our gallant 
that the Celticism of 
their They 


There we daily 
and 


in the 


the German are alien, 


to the 


learn that 
destructive, 
reveal by their deeds 
thei: the fundamental force in 
are indeed the inheritors of the chivalry of the knights of old, 
Holy Grail, the knights of the Fiana of Erin. 
not even for their own, but fo1 


soldiers constantly 


ancestors is souls 


the knights of the 


They tight not for themselves, 


France and for liberty, that plain peoples everywhere may live 
and be free. 


Chis then is our compelling reason. I conceive it to be also the 


essential purpose of the Sinn Feiners whom I have been privi- 
At the end of the war, should I survive, I feel 
that as a then best 


returning to Ireland and by laboring there to strengthen the 


leged to know 


Frenchman | can serve my country by 
friendship that does exist, that has always existed, and that, 
happily, That 
riendship contains much that is of good augury for the future 


[he nationalism which 


ever shall exist between the Irish and the French. 


of Ireland, and for the future of France. 
the Sinn Feiners were preaching in Ireland when I was among 
them is the nationalism that France is now fighting to defend. 
I therefore consider that true Celt is an enemy of 
and hence that every Sinn Feiner who is true to his 


every 
Germany ; 
essential principles is necessarily a friend of France in her 


present struggle. 
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Letters as a rule should be limited to six-hundred words. 


Mother Seton’s Baptism 

To the Editor of AMERICA: 
With the title “Incidents and : 
in, S. T. L., is contributing to your the 
Maria, a interesting and valuable “ Dictionary of 
In the issue for March 9, and under the 
“This date recalls the 
Her Baptism took place 
City, the Rev. Matthew 


Rev. T. J 


the 
contemporary, 


Anniversaries,” 
Brenn 
Ave very 
Dates” for Catholics. 
March 14, Father Brennan notes: 
conversion of Mrs. Eliza Ann Seton 
in St. Peter’s Church, New York 
O’Brien performing the ceremony.” 

Mother Seton’s spiritual daughters have just completed a cen- 
tury of their work Faith in New York, 
and I am aiding them in compiling the record they have made 


date 


for education and the 


during that period, which, it is hoped, we will have ready for 
publication before the summer comes. Father Brennan’s para- 
graph touches on two obscure points which happily he may be 
able to clear up. 

The standard life of Mother Seton is that by the Rev. Dr. 
Charles I. White, and I am quoting from the third edition (1879) 
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in which the Emmitsburg authorities add an appendix to the 
original volume (1853), bringing the contents and history of the 
Sisters of Charity down to date. On page 152 of this history we 
read: 

Under these conditions, Mrs. Seton applied without delay 
to be admitted into the “one Fold under one Shepherd.” 
For this purpose, on March 14, Ash-Wednesday, she went to 
St. Peter’s Church in a spirit of entire consecration of her- 
self to God. 

Then, quoting Mother Seton, herself, Dr. White says: 


If I could have thought of anything but God there was 
enough, I.suppose, to have astonished a stranger by the 
hurrying over of the congregation; but as I came only to 
visit His Majesty, I knew not what it meant till afterward— 
that it was a day they received ashes, the beginning of 
Lent. 

Continuing his history Dr. White records: 


After the service Mrs. Seton made a formal abjuration of 
Protestantism and profession of the Catholic faith at the 
hands of Rey. Matthew O’Brien, and in presence of Mr. 
Anthony Filicchi, her devoted friend. 

To this is appended the following footnote (p. 153): 

In memory of this joytul occasion Mrs. Seton gave to 
Mr. Filicchi, who had been so instrumental in her con- 
version, a copy of the “ Following of Christ,” with this 
inscription: “ Antonio Filicchi, from his dear sister and 
friend Eliza A. Seton, to commemorate the happy day he 
presented her to the Church of God, the 14th March, 1805.” 
It will be observed that this says Mrs. Seton, “ made a formal 

abjuration of Protestantism and the Catholic 
faith,” but nothing about Baptism. With the present rector of St. 
Peter’s, the Rt. Rev. Mgr. McGean, I have gone over the care- 
fully preserved register of New York’s first church, and we 
have been unable to find any record of Mrs. Seton’s Baptism, 
conditional or otherwise, on March 14, or on any other date. 
Of course it is not to be thought for a moment that Father 
O’Brien did not comply with all the regulations required by the 
Church in this instance, but such is the record. Neither has 
Mer. McGean been able so far to find a baptismal entry in the 
Trinity church (Episcopalian) register. 

Another curious incident: Dr. White quotes Mrs. Seton twice 
in recording this event as happening on Ash Wednesday, March 
14, 1805. A reference to the calendar will show that Ash Wed- 
nesday, 1805, fell on March 13! Whether Mrs. Seton made this 
slip in dates herself, or whether it was made in Dr. White’s manu- 
script and was not caught before his book was printed in 1853, 
there is no way of finding out now. - But there it is, and every- 
body who has written about Mrs. Seton’s conversion since has 
been repeating the error. If Father Brennan can now solve these 
difficulties he will be doing a special service for our local history, 
and incidentally a not unimportant bit of work for those en- 
gaged in promoting the process for Mother Seton’s beatification. 
THomAs F, MEEHAN. 


profession of 


Brooklyn. 


Human Respect 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am a Catholic priest. On my way to the post office in my 
home town on Sunday last I met three gentlemen walking 
towards me on the opposite side of the street. There were two 
non-Catholics and one Catholic. I determined to use the occa- 
sion to make an observation on human nature and to test the 
power of human respect in the shaping of a man’s conduct. 
The result was more than a surprise; it was a thorough shock 
to me. The two Protestant gentlemen very politely saluted me 
by raising their hats, while the Catholic did not even turn his 
eyes nor give any sign of recognition, though he could not but 
have been aware of the approach of his priest. And this man 
is also a Knight of Columbus. 


Chicago. T. M. M. 
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Beating the Air? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America for March 9, C. P. gives another exhibition of 
shadow-boxing in dealing with the young men’s problem. He 
chides the cure-the-root-of-the-evil Catholics and suspects that 
such fossils must dwell in a desert. The writer is a cure-the- 
root-of-the-evil Catholic and hopes to remain one. He can 
even recommend the desert as a resort for any person who 
wishes to obtain a wide and clear view. History tells us of 
some famous persons who were fond of retiring into the desert. 
C. P. then enumerates the evils of two continents and declares 
that “the man is yet to be born who is to point out the cause 
of all this evil.” The little catechism points out the cause of all 
evil. Here we are discussing but a single phase of the social evil. 

Our question still reads: Is the Catholic Y. M. C. A. a cure 
for the young men’s problem? C. P. answers that half a loaf 
is better than no bread. We admit that an end even partly 
attained is better than the end never attempted. But here there 
is no question of the end. We all want to attain the end either 
in whole or in part. Our question concerns the means to the 
end, the means C, P. proposes, a Catholic Y. M. C. A. 

It has become quite the fashion to catch at a name, some 
beautifully sounding thing, without stopping to examine how 
Now such the writer suspects is our Cath- 
olic Y. M. C. A. A house built upon the sands, grand to look 
upon, apparently safe under some favorable conditions; but 
when the rain falls, and the floods come, and the winds blow, 
and beat upon that house, it falls and becomes a death-trap. In 
principle, like the elective system in education, it is another 
form of the fad of following the lines of least resistance. We 
would coax the boy away from sin and its occasions with the 
bait of wholesome amusement. But the moment we step off the 
rock of duty, discipline, and authority and suggest the motive 
of pleasure and amusement we are building on the quick-sands 
of certain failure. The spirit of God cannot compete with the 
spirit of the world in the amusement business. You might erect 
a magnificent building, equip it with the finest apparatus, put 
it under able supervision, and fill it for a while with young 
3ut when the novelty wears off, the apparatus is de- 
young 


empty the thing is. 


men. 
stroyed, the building defaced, you will look for your 
men and you will find them in the public theaters, dance-halls, 
skating-rinks, pool-rooms, and saloons, where they can give un- 
licensed rein to their undisciplined appetite for pleasure. 

C. P. would “weed out the. undesirables” from his model 
Catholic Y. M. C. A. These are the very ones that should not 
be weeded out. The good boy does not need the Catholic club. 
His Catholic home is his Catholic club. But here lies the thorn. 
The “undesirables” are not wanted or will not come. The 
“desirables”” under pretext of the Catholic club are led away 
from the home, taught the club-habit, and in the end are lost 
to both the Catholic club and the Catholic home. If half of 
this be true our grand Catholic Y. M. C. A. sizes up as a 
gigantic failure, 

Sutersville, Pa. | 

Prohibition and the Mass 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

If we must have prohibition, let us have the right brand 
thereof, the “bone-dry” kind. A so-called prohibition which 
allows the manufacture, sale and importation of alcoholic liquors 
for sacramental purposes, and for other purposes, is not pro- 
hibition but regulation. The prohibition law of West Virginia 
allows the importation of “a quart a month.” The legislators 
who enacted this law, did not want to be “bone-dry.” They 
reserved to themselves and the people of our State the right 
to get beastly drunk at least twice every month. A quart of 
the “demon rum” is supposed to bring about this “ 
effect. Yet West Virginia is generally counted as one of the 
“bone-dry States! 


glorious ” 
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If prohibition is right in principle, prohibition laws should 
contain no exceptions. If wine is the root of all evils, ‘a con- 
coction of the devil,” * liquid damnation ”’ and “ hell in solution,” 
it ought to be banished from the church first. Some say that 
the wine, employed in the celebration of the Mass, is not used 
as a “ beverage” and that, therefore, the ratification of national 
prohibition will not interfere with the celebration of the Mass. 
They launched this assertion for the manifest purpose of catch- 
They will be the first ones 
Christ, 


ing fools among the Catholics. 
to expose the sophistry and falsehood of their assertion. 
giving His disciples the Chalice, said: “ Drink ye all of this.” 
Altar wine is not used for anointing, nor for any other external 
application. 

The resolution for national prohibition contains no exception 
in favor of the manufacture, sale and importation of wine “ for 
sacramental purposes.” If this resolution is ratified by thirty- 
six States within seven years, it becomes the common law of 
the country. No State legislature will have the right to enact 
prohibition laws allowing the manufacture, sale and importation 
conflict with the 
Catholics have 


would be in 
A number of 


such laws 


country. 


of altar wine. For 
common law of the 
openly advocated, and are still advocating, absolute prohibition. 
Let them stand for the consequences! It is stupid to blame the 
Catholics of Oklahoma for their difficult condition in regard to 
procuring altar wine. If they voted for prohibition, they simply 
followed the advice of many priests and of some Bishops. 

Why does not Rome come out and teil us plainly what stand 
we must take concerning prohibition? Evidently because Rome 
supposes that we know what that stand is. The Encratites, the 
Aquarii, and other Manichaean sects, taught the identical pro 
hibition which our “dry” spouters are teaching now. The 
Catholic Church condemned their doctrine as a heresy. But what 
do our “dry” agitators care for the decisions and laws of the 
Catholic Church? Not a straw. 

The American Issue, the principal organ of the Anti-Saloon 
League, for March 2, contains a vicious attack on our beloved 
and generally venerated Cardinal Gibbons. The attack is writ- 
ten by John F. Cunneen, of Chicago. Mr. Cunneen stigmatizes 
Cardinal Gibbons as a man “too old to talk with authority on 
the question of prohibition,” and as a prelate “with a woful 
minority among the clergy of the Catholic Church.” He thus 
winds up: “The people [the prohibitionists are, of course, the 
people] will not stand with his Eminence when it means stand- 
ing with the liquor traffic.” ‘‘ The people’ must stand with 
Mr. Cunneen, not with Cardinal Gibbons, if they want to be 
Church history and the teachings of the Catholic Church 
alcoholic liquors are unknown quantities to Mr. 
‘dry” agitators. These fanatics 
They 


saved ! 
concerning 
Cunneen and to most of the 
strive to substitute the policeman’s club for the Cross. 
want to place on our shoulders the Turkish yoke of prohibi- 
tion, instead of the sweet yoke of Christ who made wine for 
others to drink. 


Mannington, W. Va. C. J. Kiuser. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have Methodist relatives whose religion is made up of pro- 
hibition, anti-cards and anti-tobacco tenets, and who refuse to 
allow a Greek to sell ice-cream on Sunday. I am just as earnest 
a friend of temperance as any of that brazen, vociferous crowd, 
and I tell them so. One of them asked me why the Church 
could not use grape-juice in the celebration of the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. I answered: “ (1) Because the Catholic Church 
does not wish to do so, and this reason is quite sufficient, if my 
rights are as sacred as yours. I do not dictate what you shall 
or shall not do in your religious services. (2) Because Our 
Blessed Lord did not use grape-juice. He used wine, wine that 
would intoxicate if used to excess. The word used in the 
Greek original is oinos, and designates the substance which 





Christ changed into His Precious Blood. Now oinos means 
grape-j uic If you wish to use buttermilk and five- 
ck-tea crackers and call your service the Lord’s Supper, I 


ill only smil nothing more. I will 


sadly and quietly, but 


gitate for an amendment to the Constitution, prohibiting 

kers and buttermilk 
uld like to have you announce that my answer was sub- 
rect. If your learned contributors would tell us 


on wine, the exposition of the Church’s 
ne ild very timely 
\ltoona, Pa J. P. Ferry. 


The Chapel at Annapolis 


ditor of AMERICA: 
1 beautiful, costly chapel graces the Naval 
Phe 


services held in it are those observed 


ualistic branch of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Midshipmen are not obliged to attend, if they prefer to go to 
hurch of their own denemination, out in town. But why 
should Catholics, Presbyterians, Methodists, etc., have to suffer 
this onvenience, or else attend a service unfamiliar, and often, 
een informed, repugnant to them? 
The reply will probably be made that the present prevailing 
ervice compromis¢ In an institution where there are as 
ny ¢ ls as shades of color, a church cannot be erected 
f each denomination. And so a mean is reached in the 
Protestant Episcopal service. But in religion there can be no 
mpromise \ny attempt therefore to foist another religion 
upon any individual is unjust. We have in the case a national 


favorable to one belief 
that a 


resumably non-sectarian, not 


institution p 


disadvantage of another. Is it fair, then, mag 


nificent chapel with all its conveniences, should be consecrated to 
while Catholics and Protestants of other sects, 


for 


| piscop. l service, 
r join in the Episcopal service or seek elsewhere 


the religion they deem to be the true one? 
What is to be done 


the comtorts ot 


Just where the blame lies is hard to say. 


for the many other sects of Protestants, I leave to be solved by 
thers. My point is this. West Point has a Catholic chapel, 
built if I’m not mistaken, not by the Government, but by Catho- 
lics. Why cannot our Catholic “ middies” have the same? At 


present, in the Naval Academy, where, it may be safely asserted, 
at least one-sixth of the student-body is Catholic, the men go 
Mass. I have it on good authority that our 
Annapolis are such that the Church may well 
be proud of Among them are many frequent communi- 
cants. To go to Holy Communion, under present conditions, 
means a considerable sacrifice which is unstintedly made. But 
regulations, these communicants are at best weekly. 


out in town It 


Catholic boys at 


them 


owing to 

Most of the present prevailing impediments would be removed 
by the erection of a Catholic chapel on the grounds. If this 
were done many could and would receive Our Lord daily. What 


a help to the faith of them all would even the presence of such a 
! Many would make the visits they now cannot make. 
And would 


chapel be 
Who knows what conversions would be wrought? 
not the few whose faith wavers or in any way needs strength- 
ening, find here the prop they need? Moreover, the advice and 
presence of a Catholic chaplain would be a very salutary thing. 

The priests in town are doing noble work, but for many reasons 
they cannot accomplish the same results as they could were they 
resident at the Academy or could they come to say daily Mass, 
Finally such influence, made possible by 
a chapel, would be wide-spread. We know a large percentage of 
our sailors are Catholics. They certainly are helped in untold 
ways by officers imbued with a lively Catholic spirit. Now this 
spirit could undoubtedly be more readily inculcated and extended 
Is not the matter worth 


and hear Confessions. 


under the conditions I have described. 


agitating? 


Woodstock, Md. 


R. J. McWILiiaMs. 
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A Masonic Attack 
To the Editcs of AMERICA: 

[The New Age, the official organ of the Supreme Council of 
Scottish Rite Freemasonry in the United States, continues to 
show itself hostile to Catholics. In its February number it re- 
prints an editorial from the Masonic Chronicler, of Chicago, of 
January 5. This editorial states that Cardinal Gibbons, when 
he was asked what he thought was the most essential thing to 
be done to win the war, evaded the question, and replied that the 
best way to end the war would be for the Central Powers to 
make a definite proposition “embracing all their aims and de- 
mands,” and for.the officials of the American Government “to 
put themselves in a receptive mood for the generous considera- 
tion of any peace offer” from the Germans. 

Of course the Cardinal never made any such statement. 
the Masonic Chronicler goes on to say: 


But 


Reduced to plain Engiish, it means that the Kaiser should 
formulate his demands and the United States should accept 
them. . If it is the avowed purpose of the Roman 
Catholic Church to instil in the minds of the American 
people that the war should end regardless of the terms, its 
purpose will fail. Cardinal Gibbons may recommend 
surrender to the Kaiser, but there will be no surrender. It 
might be well to suggest that the Pope keep his hands off. 


These are a few sentences from the Masonic Chronicler’s ar- 
The New Age quotes the entire editorial and asks: 


And now, brethren, what do you think of all this? Did 
the Cardinal really say these things? If so, why should he 
be so anxious to save the German autocracy from the ruin 
that the rest of the world has prepared for it? Does it 
occur to him that if the German autocracy goes down, a 
certain other would-be spiritual and ecclesiastical autocracy 
is going down with it? Does he wish to secure another 
chance to prepare for the “next war” that the Germans 
seem to desire so much? 


ticle. 


\nd so on and so on, for about as much more. 

Do decent Freemasons want to be represented by ‘such an 
organ? Do they believe in spreading falsehoods about Cardinal 
Gibbons? Do they think this time of national crisis opportune 
for the supreme leaders of Masonry to foment enmity and dis- 
sension among American citizens? If sincere members of the 
Masonic society do not approve of the anti-Catholic policy of 
the New Age, ought they not to let its editorial committee know 
of their objection thereto? 


New York. kL. We 


Some Irish Old and New 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Does Mr. James McDermott wish to be understood seriously? 
The history he quotes in his contradiction to my statement of 
February 9, is not a history but a series of lectures on Ireland 
“interspersed with Irish melodies set to instrumental music.” 
Most of the heroes mentioned would have been the last men in 
the world to assert that they were Irish. Sir Hans Sloane was 
the son of a Scotch planter in Ulster. Scotch plunderers were 
not Irish. Andrew Jackson was the son of Ulster Scotch, who 
at the date of their emigration were not yet assimilated to the 
Irish. The painting which made James Barry famous was the 
landing of St. Patrick. The “ Encyclopedia Britannica” claims 
that he was an English painter. Sir Charles Barry, the architect 
of the Parliament buildings was born in London. The paintings 
of McClise the son of another Scotchman “were marred by 
harsh and dull coloring, and frequent touches of the theatrical 
in the actions and attitude of the speakers.” McMahon was 
Irish only on his father’s side, the ancestor coming from Ireland 
during the reign of Louis XIV. What is Mr. McDermott’s notion 
of an Irishman? 

The very necessity of appealing to such isolated and dubious 
facts shows that Mr. McDermott is desperate for proof. From 
the general consent of mankind we know that the Irish are 





































respected the world over for their propagation of the Catholic 
religion, and their cooperation as a race in that apostolate. It 
was of the Irish as a race that I wrote. Of individual Irishmen’s 
purely material achievements I could make a more plausible brief 
than my critic. But my point was, as could have been gathered 
from an unpredjudiced view of the contents of my letter, that the 
Irish, as united Irish, have never accomplished anything worthy 
of the world’s admiration which was not motived by some end 
of the Catholic Church considered as a custodian of souls. | 
meant by “world’s admiration” the admiration which all men 
give to any work of extraordinary import. The world is too 
large to be enamored of Irish conceits and trifles. The Ameri- 
can people are fair enough judges. How much attention is paid 
by them to Irish non-apostolic claims? Apostolic work is any 
work directed by the workers to the salvation or sanctification 
of souls. This is my meaning. 

The Irish who served for France in the American Revolution 
were mercenaries. The world never has and never will admire 
the Irish avocation of fighting other nations’ battles. Let me add 
that the conclusion that the Irish should imitate the English was 
not contained in the premises of my February 9 letter. No facts 
have been forthcoming to disprove my universal statement. 

Baltimore. Gorpon O’ NEILL. 

| This controversy is now closed.—Ep. AMERICcA.] 


The Stage and Catholicism 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
The stage and moving-picture drive on Catholicism continues 


to gain in energy because of the weakness of Catholics. At the 
moment it seems centered on the Blessed Virgin. In cities 
where Catholics are strong numerically there are exhibited 


productions with such titles as “A Painted Madonna,” “ The 
Madonna of the Future,” etc. If Catholics have any spirit of 
loyalty to their Faith, let them effect a “big drive” against 


these productions. 
Jersey City. A. J. CARROLL. 


Mr. Goldstein’s Street-Preaching. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The success of Mr. David Goldstein’s street-preaching in 
California has prompted me to write to AMERICA to tell those 
of its readers who may be interested something of the recep- 
tion that was accorded this novel venture in the city of Oakland. 

Mr. Goldstein gave his first open-air talk in California on a 
Sunday afternoon in the civic center of San Francisco. Wel- 
comed by the Most Reverend Archbishop Hanna, who delegated 
one of the principal pastors of the city to introduce the noted 
convert, it was only to be expected that in a city so strongly 
Catholic, as is the city of St. Francis, Mr. Goldstein’s audience 
would be large and appreciative, but in Oakland, and in some 
of the surrounding cities and towns, where the percentage of 
Catholics is comparatively small, and where the spirit of anti- 
Catholicism is aggressive and powerful the prospects for Cath- 
olic street-preaching were, to say the least, distinctly discourag- 
ing, if not forbidding. Hence when it was suggested at a meet- 
ing of the Oakland branch of the Federation of Catholic Socie- 
ties to invite Mr. Goldstein to speak in the streets of Oakland 
the proposal was vehemently opposed. It was objected that 
such preaching degraded the sacred doctrines of the Church to 
the level of soap-box Socialism and similar “isms” of the 
curb-stone. But the chief objection which was in everybody’s 
mind was that such public defense or propagation of Catholic 
teaching would drive the alert and powerful bigotry of the 
city to acts of greater aggressiveness and repression. The 
wisest thing, in the judgment of many, was to leave bad enough 
alone, and not make it a great deal worse. 

Fortunately, however, better counsels prevailed, and Mr. Gold- 
stein came to Oakland. He drew up his auto-van on one of the 
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principal street-corners of the city, and from its platform under 
the street lights he addressed a crowd of 2,000 people for 
almost two hours. During the entire time he was listened to 
with most respectful attention, and at the close, after answering 
some objections he disposed of a large number of copies of 
Father Martin’s “Catholic Religion.” So unexpected and so 
gratifying was the success of this experiment that at the next 
meeting of the local branch of the Federation of Catholic 
Societies it was unanimously voted to request Mr. Goldstein to 
give another lecture in Oakland on a Sunday afternoon, when 
it would be most convenient for the people to attend, and it 
was also decided to rent the municipal auditorium, and by 
handbills and otherwise to give the affair all the publicity pos- 
sible. The members of the Federation who were most enthusi- 
astic for Mr. Goldstein’s return, and who wanted to make the 
best possible preparations for it regardless of expense, were the 
very people who in the beginning so strenuously opposed him 
for fear of the consequences of his visit. The incident shows 
that the remedy ‘for bigotry is not silence and inaction but 
truth, truth properly presented. 

Mr. Goldstein very kindly returned to Oakland, and on the 
Sunday afternoon of his lecture drove his Ford 
auto-van upon the stage of the Auditorium. He was greeted 
by a vast concourse of all denominations packed the 
spacious hall to its capacity, and who from all appearances were 
representative of the best elements of the city. For an hour 
and three-quarters he held the interest of that motley gather- 
ing, and when he finished he was plied with objections, the 
character of which showed how seriously and how thoroughly 
many of his audience had been examining the claims of the 
Church. A great deal of Catholic literature was disposed of, 
and when all was over the crowd departed, evidently well satis- 
fied that they had spent a pleasant and a profitable afternoon. 

Plainly, of course, the chief factors of Mr. Goldstein's suc- 
cess were his message, and his manner of delivering it. While 
Oakland was conspicuous for its bigotry and intolerance it 
nevertheless contained a large and silent number of non- 
Catholics who were dissatisfied with the uncertainty and con- 
fusion of error, and who were honestly but timidly seeking 
the truth. Many of these were anxious to hear what a famous 
convert from Socialism and Judaism had to say for himself. 
And when they heard the eternal truths of salvation, especially 
the great fundamental doctrine of church authority, explained 
and proved in language so simple, so clear, and so convincing 
that a child could understand them, when their inquiries were 
sympathetically considered and answered, and when throughout 
their feelings were honestly and scrupulously respected they 
were most favorably and deeply impressed. They were con- 
vinced of the earnest sincerity of Mr. Goldstein, and they felt 
from start to finish that his only motive was not to argue or 
to condemn, but to enlighten and to guide. Indeed I myself, 
and others too, as we sat listening to him, could not help 
imagining what might be the magnitude of blessed results if 
instead of one we had one hundred Catholic truth auto-vans 
manned by laymen as able and as zealous in the cause of the 
Saviour as Mr. Goldstein. 

Since Mr. Goldstein’s lectures in Oakland he has spoken in 
the streets of a great many cities and towns in California, and 
he has been uniformly successful everywhere. On his own 
initiative and that of another famous convert, Mrs. Martha 
Moore Avery, he has now demonstrated the practicability and 
value of this form of missionary effort, and as he has already 
been invited and welcomed by no less than eighteen or twenty 
Archbishops and Bishops from California to Massachusetts, his 
numerous street-lectures on his way back to Boston are certain 
to be productive of enormous good. “Is no one found to re- 
turn and give glory to God but this stranger?” 

Oakland, Cal. * Wms. A. Lynca. 
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No God for the Child 
O' ( in Michigan, an aggregation of individuals with 
an avowed fondness for the “ social uplift,” are 
plotting against the peace, dignity, and continuance in 
good order, of the Peninsular State. Their efforts will 
probably fail, vet their schemes should awaken at least 
a passing show of interest among American Catholics. 
The association in question was founded to give the good 
people of Michigan a ready and easy means of promoting 
the welfare of the State, by securing desirable constitu- 
tional amendments. It proposes to promote this welfare, 
first of all, by taking God out of the heart of the child, 
as far as an education purely secular can attain this de- 
sirable end. How a Godless generation will benefit the 
State of Michigan is a question to which the association 
has given no answer. 

Che plotters repeat some ancient and long-discredited 
stratagems. In this there is no danger. Catholics, in 
some respects, are sluggish folk, yet once bitten, they are 
twice shy. But some of the devious devices employed 
by the Michigan association foreshadow a dangerous 
campaign against the welfare of both Church and State. 
For the plotters are determined that no longer shall 
\merican children be allowed to reverence and worship 
Jesus Christ in any school. All, without exception, Jew 
and Gentile, agnostic and atheist, are to be herded in 
State schools, that is to say, in schools from which Jesus 
Christ would be summarily expelled, did He enter to teach 
the saving doctrines, given Him from on high by His 
Eternal Father. To keep God out of every department 
of education the Michigan plotters are circulating a pe- 
tition for an amendment to the Constitution, which will 
make attendance at the State schools obligatory upon 
all children between the ages of five and sixteen. 

It is not urged in support of this petition, that all wis- 
dom begins and ends in the public schools, or even that, 
supported as they are by public funds, the State schools 
have scored an unqualified success in the difficult art 
of teaching. Nor are the parochial schools indicted on 
the ground that they impart a training of so inferior a 
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kind that they must be suppressed in justice to the young. 
Nor, apparently, has attention been directed to the trifling 
circumstance that the parochial schools, besides giving 
all that is given by the public schools, and more, repre- 
sent an annual saving of several millions of dollars to 
the opulent citizens of Michigan. In fact, the case of the 
Catholic schools is not discussed at all. To the gentry 
urging the proposed constitutional amendment, the case 
is closed. The parochial schools are founded on the 
principle that Jesus Christ, and not a secularized State, 
must take the first place in the heart of the child. 
“ What further need have we of testimony? ‘You your- 
selves have heard the blasphemy.” 

The Michigan attack may be clumsy, or again, it may 
hope to carry all before it by its very boldness. Hitherto, 
it has never been held good public policy in this country, 
so to strengthen the State as to destroy what few rights 
modern social and religious conditions have left within 
the parental domain. No one denies that the State has 
not only the right, but the duty, to care for the educa- 
tion of the child when the natural guardians are unwilling 
or unable to fulfil this function ; but the law which makes 
the child merely the ward of a secular State is con- 
ceived in a spirit of insolence and gross tyranny. It is 
a return to that paganism, set forth so eloquently by cer- 
tain German philosophers of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, which would tear down God, to set in 
His place a bureaucratic State, supreme in every sphere 
of human activity. 

Only time can make manifest whether the plan of tax- 
ing the parochial school out of existence, a proposal 
which finds favor in the East, or the bold Michigan 
scheme to bring up all children, as wards of the supreme 
State, in the mephitic atmosphere of godless schools, 
will put God out of the heart of the next generation 
more quickly and more completely. Meanwhile, even in 
these days of stress, Catholics will do well to keep a 
watchful eye on all legislation affecting education. The 
atheism which would ruin the faith of the children 
whose fathers died for France, is active in our country. 
The plotters are not enrolled in their country’s service ; 
therefore are they free to extend their nefarious de- 
signs against Christ and His Mystical Body, the Church. 
It would be fatal to suppose that they will spare the little 
ones left at home, when American soldiers lay down their 
lives on foreign fields, that liberty, even liberty of con- 
science, may be made a reality among the nations of the 





earth. 


Catholics and Social Reconstruction 
N his notable pastoral letter on social action the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Westminster calls attention to 
the magnificent opportunities open to Catholics at the 
present moment. He speaks of a transformation that is 
certain to come, “a new order of things, new social con- 
ditions, new relations between the different sections into 


which society is divided.” In this tremendous change, 
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which will not be confined to England, the Church is 
more perfectly qualified than any other institution or fac- 
tor to play a leading part. 

He clearly points out, as has already been maintained 
in the pages of AMerica, that many of the utterances of 
modern “unrest” are merely an exaggerated and con- 
fused expression of Catholic principles. Ours is not the 
policy of despair, based upon the overthrow and de- 
struction of the existing relations of society, advocated 
by Socialism. We have on the contrary a doctrine of so- 
cjal reconstruction to which the world will gladly listen. 
The public attitude towards us, as the great Cardinal 
writes, is fast ceasing to be one of indifference. Men 
are interested in our doctrines and practices. With them 
we feel keenly “ the inequalities and injustices which too 
often affcct their lives.” A bond, stronger than links of 
iron, is thus established between us and the people. Our 
social traditions, together with the teachings of the Holy 
See, enable us to bring out of the existing confusion and 
threatening chaos a new Christian order of social stability 
and liberty, the goal which all right-minded men are seek- 
ing in our day. 

The Catholic Church, as Cardinal Bourne splendidly 
says, is not afraid of enthusiasm. She can satisfy the 
most ardent advocates of social justice with more coher- 
ent and satisfying ideals than they could ever invent: 

If they take their stand upon the dignity of man, whether 
rich or poor, we can show them how every human being, created 
by God and redeemed by Christ, has a much greater dignity than 
they had dreamt of. If they claim for every human being a 
right to share in the fruits of the earth, a right to live a life 
worthy of man, we endorse that claim with Divine sanctions. If 
they protest against industrial insecurity and the concentration 
of capital in a few hands, we point out how they are suffering 
from the blow aimed at the Catholic Church in the sixteenth 
century. If they have had a hard fight to establish the right of 
association in trade unions, it was because the Catholic voice was 
silenced in the land. If their instinct for self-realization has 
been stirred, it is but the awakening of an instinct developed 
among the people in Catholic days before our universities and 
secondary schools were diverted from their original purpose. 

Thus will their aspirations be rightly directed by us, 
if we ourselves have fully mastered the social traditions 
and teachings of our Church and are able calmly to view 
the existing conditions and tendencies. 


The Flower and Fruit of Knighthood 

A SOCIETY directly descended from the Pharisees 

published some months ago a series of stories at- 
tacking the moral character of our soldiers in France. Iso- 
lated instances of disorder were represented as character- 
istic, and certain forms of amusement which ordinary 
folk consider legitimate means of recreation, were cited as 
indicating “ a grave deterioration of moral fiber.” Easily 
refuted by the testimony of unimpeachable witnesses, 
these lurid tales have long since lost, except perhaps, 
among the Pharisaic following, even the small credence 
given them on their first appearance. From the very out- 
set of the war, military officers, and chaplains alike, found 
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in the general good-behavior of our troops a source of 
gratitude and hope. Two letters recently received from 
American soldiers witness, when taken in conjunction 
with thousands of similar missives, that the uniform and 
the new manner of life, have strengthened, rather than 
weakened, the ties which bind our young men to home 
and to religion. 

The first of these letters reached its destination only a 
few hours before a communication from the War De- 
partment, announcing the death of the writer in France, 
thanged a household’s rejoicing into sorrow. Writing 
to “‘ Dear Brother Bill,’ the young soldier poured out his 
heart, the heart of a boy who loved the things that were 
good and pure, his parents, his brothers and sisters, his 
sweetheart, and all the old associations that clustered 
about his home. Every American will understand how 
much pathos and real love lies under the slang phrases 
in which he speaks of his betrothed, “ Say, how’s my 
girl? Isn’t she some girl?” and throb in sympathy with 
the tenderness of the boy’s love for his mother. “ Be 
good to Mom, Bill,” he writes. “I know you will. 
You've always been good to her. She always gave up 
everything for us, so be good to her, Bill, and I'll be 
home soon, and we'll all have fine times together.” 

Equally appealing, and of a finer temper, is a letter 
received from a young Sergeant, who had been sent to a 
training camp far from home: 

Last Sunday I was able to go to Confession, hear Mass and 
receive Holy Communion. The facilities for the teligious care 
of the boys are not many, but we try to make use of what we 
have. This war will bring back many a young fellow who has 
unfortunately strayed from the right track. It is indeed a 
beautiful sight to see so many hundreds of our young Catholics 
going to the altar ‘to partake of the Body and Blood of Jesus 
Christ. It is a sermon in itself, and it attests the faith of the 
men, a faith as strong, I truly believe, as virile, as sincere, as 
that of the early Christians themselves. My health keeps 
good, thank God, and I long for the day when the word will 


come to move “over there.” If you can, I wish you would 
drop in home, and give my tender love to Aunt Kate and 
Uncle Ben. 

Remember me at the altar, Father, that I may do my duty, 
without blemish, to my God and to my country. 

“ Be good to Mom.” ‘“ Remember me at the altar, that 
I may do my duty, without blemish, to my God and to my 
country.”” Is knighthood yet in flower? More than in 
flower. These simple letters show the fine fruitage of 
Christian knighthood in the hearts of our young soldiers. 


Philosophy or Domestic Science? 

HAT the shortest way to any man’s heart lies through 

his stomach, may be a thesis too cynical to be true. 
Nevertheless, as the serious historian of social institu- 
tions has long suspected, many a promising matrimonial 
venture has come to grief in the kitchen. Bad cooking 
undoubtedly fosters indigestion; indigestion leads to a 
craving for alcoholic stimulants, and one need not be a 
prohibitionist to admit that the use of alcoholic stimu- 
lants often leads to jail. From the jail to poverty and 
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the divorce court is frequently a short and easy step. But 
perhaps the whole blame should not be sought in the 
kitchen ; there are other rocks upon which the craft borne 
lightly by soft breezes across the matrimonial sea may 
split. Disorder in the kitchen is usually accompanied by 
disorder in the other departments of the domestic estab- 
lishment. Soon the home is not the oasis towards which 
the father of the family gladly turns his thoughts in the 
heat of the day, and his tired feet at the set of sun. To 
invoke a variety of similes, it is anything but a haven and 


a refuge, a cool hand laid on a fevered brow, an altar. 


dedicated to peace and concord. The ruffled temper of 
the unskilled housewife, aware of, yet unwilling to ad- 
mit, her failure, prompts words that cannot truthfully be 
likened to oil poured out upon troubled waters. Father 
presently seeks surcease at a neighboring corner, where 
there is always a quiet game for congenial souls, and a 
soothing bottle to top off the end of a perfect night. The 
occasion of all this inversion of the proper order is a 
foolish girl, once too proud to learn cooking, sewing and 
sweeping, and now utterly unable to make what should 
be “ home,” a fit place for a domestic society. 

An experienced Chicago secial worker reports that 
“much marital discord may be traced to marital incom- 
patibility,” and the cause of this incompatibility is “ the 
school which lays much stress upon academic subjects, 
and very little or none at all, upon the education of girls 
in the household arts. Experience proves to us beyond 
all doubt the absolute need of training in the household 
arts in our schools.” What are our parochial schools and 
our academies offering in domestic science courses? 
Through their general courses they are preparing a splen- 
did race of women, well instructed in religion and in sec- 
ular learning, but there is reason to believe that not all 
have grasped the importance of imparting to our Catholic 
girls an equally sound and practical training in the house- 
hold arts. This failure is sometimes due to lack of finan- 
cial resources; in other cases, however, there is an un- 
fortunate disposition, arising from a complete misap- 
prehension of the factors in the case, to regard domestic 
science as a mere time-wasting fad. Yet even the ele- 
mentary school must help to “ fit the child” for life, and, 
unfortunately, “ home-making” is a subject not taught 
in many modern families. To give in the schools a neces- 
sary training unobtainable elsewhere, is surely not to 
exploit a fad or to waste time. 

Let us teach little Cissy to read, write and cipher, and 
if at all possible send her to college. There is no intrin- 
sic reason why even a doctor of philosophy should not be 
an excellent cook, a woman well-skilled at the needle, and 
a successful strategist against all manner of domestic in- 
convenience and unsightliness. But if a choice must be 
made, a thorough training in the difficult art and science 
of managing a household is far preferable to a degree 
based upon proficiency in the humanities and philosophy. 
B. A.’s butter no parsnips, but a home-maker is beyond 


all price. 









































The “ Farmerette ” 

E have with us the suffragette and the “ conduc- 

torette.” To these has now been added the 
“ farmerette.” May her tribe increase! The occupa- 
tion is not new to her. When Adam was placed in the 
paradise of pleasure, “to dress it and to keep it,” Eve 
was given him as “a help like unto himself.’ Her first 
experience in gardening must then have begun. When 
later, in their outcast state, “Adam delved and Eve 
span,” as the old couplet veraciously assures us, Eve 
doubtless often forsook her task to help her stronger 
mate in conquering the stubborn soil, that now bore 
thorns and thistles. 

By the side of man, woman has always taken her place 
in the field and on the farm. Ruth following after the 
reapers, and gleaning the stray ears of grain, has been 
immortalized in Holy Writ and in the poet’s song. Not 
in competition with men has woman pursued this occu- 
pation, but usually as a member of the household, vary- 
ing her tasks in the home with her healthy outdoor labors. 

In European countries almost the entire responsibility 
of tilling the fields and harvesting the fruits was in many 
places cast upon woman by the dread necessity of war. 
We behold her drawing the plough itself in her patriotic 
duty of supporting the nation, while the men are engaged 
at their iron task in fields ploughed with far other fur- 
rows, whose crops are bayonets and whose dews are 
blood. The very horses have been drafted from the rich, 
productive acres, to toil and struggle in the service of an- 
other reaper whose awful swathes are cut with the sweep- 
ing fire of machine guns. On woman devolves the task 
of preservation. 

In America, too, the Government appeals to all its citi- 
zens to utilize every fertile inch of soil, in suburb and in 
city. American women, we are told, are little inclined to 
handle the spade or to soil their fingers in the newly- 
turned loam. But war-time conditions may bring back 
to us again an earlier, healthier and happier state. While 
the men at home, if not called away by sterner duties, 
may perform the harder tasks, there are many details of 
gardening which might profitably be learned and prac- 
tised by every city woman who holds sway over even a 
small plot of ground in which a seed can quicken or a 
flower bloom. So will our Government be effectively 
helped in its present crisis and our cities be beautified 
hereafter in time of peace, while thrift and comfort will 
be promoted and a more Christian simplicity of life and 
manners introduced. 

The immediate patriotic purpose of home-gardening is 
not merely to meet the shortage of food products, but 
also to ease the excessive burdens of the transportation 
system. The earnestness with which the Government is 
urging this matter can best be made plain from the fact 
that every priest, minister and rabbi in the country is 
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soon to be personally requested to aid in this campaign. : 
— ; % . ‘ I 
Every effort will be made by the Department of Agricul- | 


ture to spread information upon the subject. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF DORA SIGERSON 

ORA SIGERSON—Mrs. Clement Shorter—who died in 
London on January 6, this year, was a true daughter of 
Ireland, as well as a variously gifted and most lovable personality. 
She was the elder daughter of a remarkable man, Dr. George 
Sigerson, of Dublin, and her mother was Hester Varian, sprung 
of a Quaker family of Cork, several of whom, including Mrs. 
Sigerson herself, had written poetry, while Dr. Sigerson is a 
poet, a Gaelic scholar, a scientist, a man of affairs and a patriot. 

Dora and I were young together, and for many years I went in 
and out of No. 3 Clare Street, Dublin, like a second home. A 
deal of the gay and stirring days of my youth are bound up with 
the thought of Dora Sigerson. During the years between 1887 
and 1893, when I married and went to live in London, we had 
most of our joys together. Let me recall the circle amid which 
we lived. The salon was not a Dublin institution. With the 
extraordinary religious and political differences, which make an 
artificial social difference in Dublin, such an institution must be 
very restricted. The Sigersons’ house, and my old home, White- 
hall, Clondalkin, Co. Dublin, made some approach to the salon. 

It was a peaceful time in Ireland. Things had settled down 
after the Land League. There was a union of hearts between 
the Irish Nationalist party and the English Liberals. Gladstone 
had introduced a Home Rule bill in 1886. When it was defeated 
I do not think anyone minded very much, but it made for friend- 
ship. All sorts of people seemed to be visiting Ireland in those 
days besides the Liberals, and the rain held off. They were fine 
summers, for Ireland was in one of her periods of ease between 
tumults, which seem to succeed each other with the regularity of 
the swing of the pendulum. 

Our guests, I think, were almost interchangeable. We had 
that spirit of hospitality that if Dr. Sigerson met a notable person 
in my circle that person was at once free of his, and vice-versa. 
Many Americans came to our firesides. There were the Piatts, 
husband and wife and children; there were Louise Imogen 
Guiney and Alice Brown; there was George Pellew; there was 
Alfred Williams, of the Providence Journal; all manner of peo- 
ple, editors, artists, poets, politicians, priests; and the same is 
true of those who were English. 

The Irish literary revival, as it was called, was in the making. 
It was shaking off the trammels which had made the budding poet 
in Ireland before that time adopt a convention as artificial as 
bound English poetry in the reign of Queen Anne. There were, 
of course, big exceptions; but after poetry had become somewhat 
rhetorical, as with the bards of ’48, who used her for a political 
propaganda, the young writers were going back for simplicity and 
freshness to as stale a formula: that which obtained in the trans- 
lations of the Irish bards made at a period which was nothing if 
not artificial, that is, the end of the eighteenth and the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. 

Of the new group there was W. B. Yeats, there was A. E., 
there was Douglas Hyde, there was Dora, and for a time Rose 
Kavanagh, and various other young writers under the benignant 
eyes of some no longer young: the great old Fenian, John 
O’Leary and his noble sister, Dr. Sigerson himself, Mr. J. B. 
Yeats, my own dear old father, who was not literary in expres- 
sion, but well-fitted to be the occasion of literature. We used 
to meet at Dr. Sigerson’s house or at Whitehall; and there would 
be much talk of and reading of poetry, many political discussions, 
clash of minds, friendly arguments, humor and wit; delightful 
gatherings they were. 

My marriage in 1893 closed one of those happy meeting-places. 
It was at the first home of my married life, The Laurels, Mount 





Avenue, Ealing, a still, countrified suburb of London, that Dora 
met her future husband, as it was through me that Hester Siger- 
son met Donn Piatt, whom she afterwards married. I was some 
few years Dora’s senior, and my first book was already eight 
years old when her earliest volume of poems was published. 
My review of it in the J/lustrated London News, accompanied by 
a photograph, had led Clement Shorter, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of London editors, to seek this beautiful girl’s ac- 
quaintance, for Dora was very beautiful in those days. 

No woman could have been more loved and cherished than she 
was in her happy marriage, yet she was never at home in Eng- 
land. For her to express a wish was for her tender husband to 
gratify it. They had a beautiful house in London, but she de- 
sired a country house, and it was given to her at Great Missenden, 
Bucks, in one of the most beautiful parts of the Chiltern Hills, 
within easy reach of London. There was a certain look of Irish 
country about Missenden, something dark in the color of the hills 
ande vales, a little somber on a grey day, unlike the garden-like 
beauty of England. I was with her when she was planning her 
garden at Missenden. She was making a fountain and a pond 
when last I saw her, and much of her soul must have gone into 
the planning of that garden. Dora Sigerson was one of the most 
variously gifted people I ever knew. All the arts came easily 
to her, except perhaps music. In my knowledge of her she was 
not a musician, but she wrote, she drew and painted and she was 
a sculptor, naturally, and as it seemed, without preparation. 

She never struck roots in England, however. She refused to 
from the first. The beauty of England, the real kindness and 
goodness of many English people, did not appeal to her. The 
whole panorama of English life passed her by, unheeded. She 
was always brooding upon Ireland. The Irish rebellion and 
what followed it broke her heart. What had been there always, 
dimly apprehended, took shape. She felt herself in an alien 
country during the agony of that Easter week, and the weeks 
following, although even beyond her tender husband she would 
have found many English people to share her grief. She refused 
to be comforted and she died of it. 

She had published several volumes of poems, and she had made 
her place in literature. I am sure if she could she would have 
written in Gaelic. As it was she contrived to get into the Eng- 
lish in which she wrote the wild note of the Gael. From the 
volume of selections from her poetry called “ Love of Ireland” 
I take this poem, called “ The Hill-side Men”: 


Oh, were my heart a little dog 
I'd call it to my side, 

To hold it with a silken lead 
And would not be denied. 


For, oh, it wandered far from me, 
By mountain, vale and glen, 

How glad it marched the weary miles 
Among the hill-side men! 


Oh, were my heart a singing bird 
I would not let it free, 

It dare not dream of sunrise skies 
Or chant of liberty. 


For ah, it sprang cloud-high to sing, 
From mountain vale and fen, 

When first it heard the secret drums, 
The hearts of hill-side men. 

My hopes are lost, my dreams are fled ; 
How lone are vale and fen! 

My heart lies cold within the grave 

That holds the hill-side men. 
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The faithful heart that always felt every motion of hers 
brought all that was mortal of her home to rest as she wished it, 
‘I conld sleep well, near where O’Leary lies,” and Glasnevin, 
that Irish Pantheon, is the holier because she lies there, though 
her homesick spirit has found its ultimate home. There was a 
fitness in her dying at Epiphany. Her offerings were gold, 
frankincense and myrrh: the gold of her poetry, the incense of 
her praise, the myrrh of her sorrow 

KATHARINE TYNAN. 


IRELAND 
libertatis restitutae dulce auditu nomen. 
Though God hath thee with gifts and charms supplied, 


\Misgovernment, want, famine, each in part, 


lore half thy loved ones weeping from thy heart 
\nd scattered them imbittered far and wide. 

On bloody fields, in vain, thy sons have died 
Self-government to gain. Detraction’s dart 

Hath hurt thee much; but steadfast still thou art, 
In quest of justice, now too long denied. 


\broad, thy sons rise high in any State; 
\t home, they fail, by sullen Discord bound. . 
\ crafty Stuart planted on thy shore 
\ncestral foes to mar or rule thy fate 
In Ulster e’en now, these would hush the sound 
When radiant Hope is knocking at thy door. 
Epwarp J. McDermott. 


REVIEWS 
The Life of John Cardinal McCloskey, First Prince of the 


Church in America, 1810-1885. By His Eminence JoHn Car- 
DINAL FarLEY. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $3.50. 

Fortunately for the future a number of books—Cardinal Gib- 
bons’ “ Retrospect of Fifty Years”; Dr. C. G, Herbermann’s 

The Sulpicians in the United States”; the biographies of 
several distinguished laymen, the histories of several religious 
Congregations and the lives of the founders of others—have 
recently made a substantial addition to American Catholic his- 
tory. Cardinal Farley, who has always been a zealous promoter 
of the preservation and study of our records, now makes his 
second practical contribution to them himself in this life of 
the first Prince of the Church in America. It preserves the 
details of a career that “spanned almost the whole of that 
wonderful nineteenth century which was crowded with triumphs 
in the cause of religion in this country.” Twelve years of daily 
companionship with the man of whom he writes, and the fore- 
thought of jotting down their many interesting conversations, 
gave Cardinal Farley, not only an intimate insight of his sub- 
ject, but enabled him also to present a historical result that 
is largely autobiographical. In the opening chapters we have 
a delightful picture of Italy, social, political and religious, in 
the thirties, and later during the stirring episodes of the 
Vatican Council. With the whole story is presented a view 
of Catholic New York for three-fourths of a century after 
1810, based on personal narratives and the most authentic docu- 
ments and letters and from archives in many instances hitherto 
unpublished. Bishop McQuaid described Cardinal McCloskey as 
“a prince among princes, a man of learning and of fine parts, 
devoted to his Church work, and well adapted to smooth over 
the asperities of the past and quell opposition by the meekness 
and gentleness of his manner.” 

[n summarizing the life story he has just told, Cardinal Farley 
Savs of his predecessor: 

He filled a position alive with difficulties with a dignity 
and a success which stand out prominently in the story of 
the Catholic Hierarchy of America. All the troubles which 
threatened the stability of Church organization in the time 


of his successor—the school question, Cahensleyism, the 
problem of American methods and viewpoints—these and 
many other thorny subjects which need not be mentioned 
here, existed in his time, but his consummate prudence 
and his profound knowledge of men kept him from giving 
issue to movements which he felt could best be trusted to 
the gentle hand of Time. 

The Cardinal quotes Archbishop Corrigan, because “of all 
the friends who surrounded Cardinal McCloskey during the 
last years of his life none knew him more intimately,” as saying 
in his month’s mind panegyric: 

It was Cardinal McCloskey’s privilege to grow up with 
Catholicity in this diocese and to be spared: to witness, both 
in the Church and in the land of his birth, a progress and 
a development unparalleled in history. . He was the 
first native priest of this State of New York who, as a 
secular priest, devoted himself to the service of the altar. 

It is not too much to say that if one virtue were 
more conspicuous than another in the career of the 
illustrious Cardinal it was the virtue of prudence. 

Thus the first American Cardinal will go down in the history 
of his country. T. F. M. 


Collected Works of Padraic H. Pearse. Plays, Stories, 
Poems. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $3.00. 

Every lover of the beautiful in literature should promptly 
secure a copy of this remarkable book. For in it the principal of 
St. Enda’s school, who died for his country in the Easter week 
revolt, lays bare a soul on fire with spiritual passion and expresses 
in a gifted poet’s language thoughts of singular loftiness and 
beauty. Almost everything in the volume was written originally 
in Gaelic. The plays and some of the poems Mr. Pearse himself 
subsequently translated into the language of the Sassenach, and 
the stories Mr. Joseph Campbell has turned into English. As 
Father Browne well says in his excellent preface to the book: 
“The work of Padraic Pearse seems to me to constitute a mys- 
tical book of the love of Ireland.” Certainly in such plays as 
“The Singer,” “ The King” and ‘“‘ The Master,” the author un- 
folds to us his heart’s history and writes a prophetic prologue 
to the tragedy of Easter week. In the following passage from 
“The Singer” the rare beauty of Pearse’s thought and language 
can be discerned: 

I have lived with the homeless and with the breadless. 

O Maoilsheachlainn, the poor, the poor! I have seen such 

sad childings, such bare marriage feasts, such candleless 

wakes! In the pleasant country places I have seen them, but 
oftener in the dark unquiet streets of the city. My heart has 
been heavy with the sorrow of mothers, my eyes have been 
wet with the tears of children. The people, Maoilsheachlainn, 
the dumb, suffering people, reviled and outcast, yet pure and 
splendid and faithful. In them I saw, or seemed to see again 


the face of God. Ah, it is a tear-stained face, blood-stained, 

defiled with ordure, but it is the Holy Face! 

One of the most striking characteristics of Mr. Pearse’s genius 
is the tenderness and fidelity with which he depicts little children 
and the wonderful “ love he has for the cleanest and most beauti- 
ful thing that God created—the shining soul of the child.” “ The 
Roads,” ‘“‘ The Thief,.”’ “The Priest,” “ Barbara,” “ Eoineen of 
the Birds” and the play and the tale about “Iosagan” all have 
sweet children as their central figures, while the coming of her 
long-desired babe to Maire, which was Our Lady’s Christmas 
present for her, and the tragic story of “ The Dearg-Daol” also 
have the love of children for their theme. Moreover, every 
sentence this author penned proves him a consummate artist. 
This talent appears not only in his unerring rendering of the 
Irish idiom and his faithful interpretation of the Gaelic mind, 
but especially in that austere restraint he always shows, which 
is the mark of all the world’s great literature. 

The score of poems with which the volume closes reveal the 
soul of the author almost as fully as the plays. “The Fool” is 
certainly autobiographical and so is “The Rebel,” while “The 
Wayfarer” and “ The Lullaby of a Woman of the Mountain” 
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mG one but a true poet could have written. These lines, 
“The Mother” are a good example of Mr. Pearse at his best: 


I do not grudge them, Lord, I do not grudge 
My two strong sons that I have seen go out 
To break their strength and die, they and a few, 
In bloody protest for a glorious thing, 

They shall be spoken of among their people, 
The generations shall remember them, 

And call them blessed; 

The little names that were familiar once 

Round my dead hearth. 

Lord, Thou art hard on mothers ; 

We suffer in their coming and their going; 
And tho’ I grudge them not I weary, weary 
Of the long sorrow—and yet I have my joy: 
My sons were faithful and they fought. 





W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The six novels, according to the Bookman, that sold best 
during February are these: “The U. P. Trail,” Grey; “The 
Major,’ Connor; ‘“‘The Tree of Heaven,” Sinclair; ‘“‘ The 


Churchill; ‘‘ The White Morning,” 
Ward. And the six most popular 
Same period were: “Over the Top,” 
Empey; “Private Peat,” Peat; “All in It,” Beith; “Under 
Fire,’ Barbusse; “ The Land of Deepening Shadow,” Curtin, 
and “ My Four Years in Germany,” All the foregoing 
works have been reviewed in these columns except “ The White 
Morning.” Mrs. Atherton’s feminist 
tract of very questionable morality in which the author, with 
little 
scribes 


Dwelling Place of Light,” 
Atherton, and “ Missing,” 
war-books during the 


Gerard. 


Gertrude new novel is a 
probabilities, de- 


brings the 


artistry, and with a fine scorn of the 


how a revolt of the women of Germany 


present war to an end. 


Under the captions, “ Saints and Scholars,” “ Undying Nation- 
hood,” “The Leaven of Democracy,” “ The Sea-divided Gael,” 
“Wit and Grit” and Idealism,” Dr. Humphry J. Des- 
mond has gathered together a wealth of tributes to the gifts and 
virtues of Erin’s sons and daughters and offers the book as a 
satisfying explanation of “Why God Loves the Irish” (Devin- 
Adair, $1.25). He tells, for instance, how pleased Mr. Davitt was 
to learn that there are as many Irish-American 
teachers in this country as there are Irish-American policemen. 
“It is racial!” Mr. Davitt exclaimed. “ We belong to the school- 
rooms of the world!” “ Every man should love his native land,” 
said one of Boston’s Irish aldermen, “ whether he was born 
there or not.” Dr. Austin O’Malley’s definition of ‘“ Scotch 
Irish’ as a “term used in American obituary notices to convey 
the information that a Connaughtman died a Freemason” is also 
appositely quoted. Next year’s St. Patrick’s Day orators will 
be glad to know of Dr. Desmond’s little book, and many of those 
who are -writing letters to AMERICA on “Some Irish Old and 
New ” could also read it with profit. Joseph T. C. Clarke, presi- 
dent of the American-Irish Historical Society, writes the fore- 
word and Maurice Francis Egan, our Minister to Denmark, con- 


“ Trish 


three times 


tributes an “ appreciation.” 


If some friend of Patrick MacGill could have persuaded him 
not to publish “The Brown Brethren” (Doran, $1.35), that 
Irish soldier’s literaiy reputation would be higher than it is now. 
The book is composed of the ribald conversations and coarse 
pranks of a party of British trenchmen. “Two Towns—One 
City” (Dodd, Mead, $2.00) is a volume of nineteen light papers, 
descriptive of life and scenes in Paris and London before and 
during the present war, contributed by the late John F, Mac- 
Donald to various London journals. The early pages of the 
book show how popular Edward VII was with the Parisians, 
and some of the later chapters give good pictures of the two 
capitals under the stress and strain of war. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Abingdon Press, New York: 
Our Backdoor Neighbors. By 
Life by the Author. ~ $1.50. 
By John Walker Powell. $1.00. 

Gabriel Beauchesne, Paris: 

Essai sur la Philosophie De Gratry. 6 fr. La Doctrine Sociale De 
Gratry. 2 fr. 50. Par B. Pointud-Guillemot ; L’Eglise. Par Louise 
Prunel. Deuxiéme Edition. 3 fr. 50. Le Probléme de la Natalité et 
la Morale Chrétienne. Par. J. Verdier. 0 fr. 80. 

Benziger Brothers, New York: 

The Future Life According to the Authority of Divine 
Dictates of Sound Reason, the General Consent of Mankind. 
Toseph C. Sasia, S.J. $2.50. 

The Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland:- 

A Social History of the American Family 


Frank C. Pellett. Photographs from 
The Confessions of a Browning Lover 


Revelation, the 
By Rev 


from Colonial Times to the 


Present. By Arthur W. Calhoun, Ph.D. Vol. $5.00. 
The Devin-Adair Co., New York: 
Innocence and Ignorance. By M. S. Gillet, 


O.P. Translated, with Fore 
word by J. Elliott Ross, C.S.P., Ph.D. $1.4 0. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., New York: 


Two Towns—One City: Paris—London. By John F. MacDonald. $2.00. 

A Year with the Birds. By Alice E. Ball. Illustrated by Robert 

Bruce Horsfall. 57 Colored Plates. $3.00. Conscript 2989. Experi 

ences of a Drafted Man. Illustrated by H. B. Martin. $1.00. 
George H. Doran Co., New York: 

The German Terror in France. An Historical Record. By Arnold 


J. Toynbee. $0.50. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, N 


V.: . 
Making Her His Wife. By Corra Harris. Illustrated by W. B. King 


$1.30. The Threshold. By Mz majorite Benton Cooke. $1.40. A Cham 
pion of the Foothills. By Lewis Edwin Theiss. Illustrated by_ John 
Newton Howitt. $1.35.. The Unseen Hand: Adventures of a Diplo 


Illustrated by W 
Diplomacy 


New. 
American 


Clarence Herbert 
Dramatic Moments in 


matic Free Lance. By 
Clinton Pettee. 


*By Ralph W. Page. $1. 25. Blown in by the Draft: Camp Yarns Col 
lected at One of the Great National Army Cantonments by an 
Amateur War Correspondent. By Frazier Hunt. $1.25. Fighting 


Starvation in Belgium. By Vernon Kellog, of the Commision for Relief 
in Belgium. Illustrated. $1.25. Fanatic or Christian? <A Story of 


the Pennsylvania Dutch. By Helen R. Martin. $1.40. Tales from a 
Famished Land. By Edward Eyre Hunt. $1.25. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 
Studies in Christianity. By A. Clutton Brock. $1.25. Drink. A Re 
vised and Enlarged Edition of ‘‘ Drink and be Sober.” By Vance 
Thompson. $1.00. Greater Than the Greatest By Hamilton Drum 
mond. $1.50. Field Artillery Officer’s Notes. Compiled by Capt. Wm 
H. Caldwell, F.A.R.C. $1.50. The Temple: A Book of Prayers. By 
the Rev. W. E. Orchard, D.D. With an Introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane. $1.00. 

The Encyclopedia Press, Inc., New York: 
Essentials of Formal Logic. By Michael J. Mahoney, S.J. $0.80 

Harper and Brothers, New York: 
The Winning of the War: A Sequel to “ Pan-Germanism.” By Roland 
G. Usher, Ph.D. With Maps and Illustrations. $2.00 Prayers for 
Today. With a Series of Meditations from Modern Writers. Compiled 
and Edited by Samuel McComb, D.D. $1.00. 

Henry Holt & Co., New_York: 
Pelle the Conqueror. By Martin Anderson Nexé. Vol. 1. Boyhood. 
Apprenticeship. Vol. II. The Great Struggle. Victory. $4.00. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston: s 
Oh, Money! Money! A Novel. By Eleanor H. Porter. With Il- 
lustrations. $1.50. In the Heart of German Intrigue By Demetra 
Vaka (Mrs. Kenneth-Brown). With Illustrations. $2.00. 

John Lane Co., New York: 
The Father of a Soldier. By W. J. Dawson. $1.00. 

Little Brown & Co., Boston: 
Sunshine McCall. With Illustrations by William 


Beggars. By Sidney 
Van Dresser. $1.50. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 
Oxford Poetry, 1914-1916. $1.25. 
and Martin Ross. With 23 Illustrations. 
Passio Christi: Meditations for Lent. By 


Irish Memories. By E.C Somerville 
Third Impression. $4.20 
Mother St. Paul Preface 


by Rev. Joseph Rickaby, S.J. $1.40. Illustrations of Chaucer’s Eng- 
land. Edited by Dorothy Hughes, M.A., with a Preface by A. F. 
Pollard, M.A., Litt.D. $2.50. Mysticism and Logic and Other Essays. 
By Bertrand Russell, M.A., F.R.S. $2.50. Christ’s Challenge to 
Man’s Spirit in This World’s Crisis. Advent Addresses at the Cathe 
dral of St. John the Divine, New York. By George William Douglas, 


D.D:, S:T.D. $0.75. 
The Macmiilan Co., New York: 


Elements of Constructive Philosophy. sy S. J. Mackensie, Litt.D., 
LL.D. $3.50. Can We Believe in Immortality? By James H. Snowden, 
D.D., LL.D. $1.25. 


Moffat, Yard & Co., New York: 
Life of Charles Carroll of Carrollton. By Lewis A. 
John Murphy Co., Baltimore: 
Anecdote-Sermonettes for Mass. By 
Reuter. $0.75. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York: 
A “Temporary Gentleman” in France. Home 
at the Front. $1.50. Sea Dogs and Men at Arms. 
of Songs. By Jesse Edgar Middleton. $1.50. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York: 
Household Management. By Florence -Nesbitt. $0.75 
Scolastica Saint-Joseph, Avenue des Oblats, Ottawa, Ont.: 


Leonard. $2.50. 


Children’s Rev Frederick A 


Letters from an Officer 
A Canadian Book 


Les Fiangailles et le Marriage, Leur Célébration Canonique. Deuxiéme 
Edition. Par le R. P.Duvio, O.M.I. $0.40. 
Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss, New York: 
An Estimate of Shakespeare. By John A McClorey, S.J. $0.50. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York: 
A History of the Christian Church. By Williston Walker. $3.00 


Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York 


Collected Works of Padraic H. Pearse. Plays, Stories, Poems. $3.00. 


Letters to the Mother of a Soldier. By Richardson Wright. $1.00, 
Pierre Tequi, Paris: ‘ 
Les Vrais Principes de 1’Education Chrétienne Rappelés aux Maitres 


et aux Familles. Par Le P. A. Monfat de la Société de Marie. 4 fr. 
University Press, Notre Dame, Ind.: 

Sacerdotal Safeguards: Casual Rez adings for mectors 

Arthur Barry O’Neill, C.S.C., LL.D. $1 
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Municipal Ownership 
2 OR a long time we have been suffering from the unregulated 
properly regulated ownership of our industries by 
O1 f the solutions offered is ownership by labor, 
ting the ownership of each industry to the workers of 


lustry. Granting that this might be an improvement, in 
ver unregulated capitalism, yet, while the latter is 


two-thirds wrong, the former is still at least one-third wrong. 
is, while it is an improvement in the interest of certain 
rkers, it does not provide for the persons most vitally con- 
cerned, namely, the consumers, the persons for whom the 


lustry exists, and by whom it is supported. However, the 
nsumer is beginning to realize his peril. 
OWNERSHIP BY CONSUMERS 
Om of his efforts to protect himself is the simple expedient 
of ownership by consumers. Municipal ownership falls 
under this heading. It is ownership by the “users” of a public 
utility, operating through the agency of the local government. 
is merely ownership by an association of “users” for their 
immediate benefit, and is, of course, liable to all the 
roubles, as well as the benefits, that are possible to such an 
issociation. In the abstract, there is no valid reason why a 
nmunity should not own the facilities for supplying its own 
ds. That the community acts through public agencies already 
is not an argument against municipal ownership. 





nicipal ownership is a question of expediency, and must be 
determined by the facts of each case. Positively, however, it 
must be based on neither Socialistic nor collectivistic doctrines, 
ly on cooperation. In the first place, the property 
red under municipal ownership should be paid for at a 
price Secondly, the purpose of such ownership must be 
neither government ownership of the means of production, nor 
isolated benefit of the workers. The ideal is the welfare 
f the members of the community as individuals; which, of 
course, includes all workers. The theory of municipal owner- 
s that the “users” have the best right and may be most 
ifely trusted to take care of their own interests. From this 
lerived the idea that “users” can get the best service when 
they own what they uss 
CONDITIONS OF MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 
M UNICIPAL OWNERSHIP is justifiable only when the 
4 use for which the utility is organized, is local, public, 
personal, exclusive and immediate. Local use is the identifying 
if the use with a definite community, as for example, New 
York City and the question of water supply. Public use is the 
use by the public taken as a whole. Our public parks are for 
public use. Personal use signifies that the utility is established 
the personal use of the members of the community owning 
In other words, the people of New York City would not be 
personally interested in the use of the public utilities of the 
city of Buffalo. Exclusive use demands that the operation of the 
utility by the community shall not unjustly interfere with other 
ommunities. For example, apart from questions of interstate 
commerce and franchise, that portion of a trunk-line railroad 
included within the boundaries of a community should not 
e taken over under municipal ownership. Immediate use 
requires that the immediate purpose for which the utility is 
perated, is the general public welfare. Hence it would be 
very difficult to justify the operation by a municipality of a 
ctory for making automobiles. 
GOVERNMENTAL AUTHORITY 
M UNICIPAL OWNERSHIP is not the same thing as collec- 
4 tive bargaining, nor should it be used as a wedge for 
‘ommunism. Under normal conditions for a municipality to 
purchase and distribute the coal or grain for its citizens, is 
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objectionable paternalism. But for a community to maintain 
adequate facilities for receiving and storing fuel and food is a 
question of expediency and reasonable foresightedness. 

Finally, when we seek the aid of governmental authority in 
solving our problems, we must not lose sight of three very good 
rules. First, while it is true that the Government should do for 
the individual what he cannot do for himself, yet the converse 
is also true, that the individual should not permit the Govern- 
ment to do what he can do for himself. Secondly, private 
ownership, even of the means of production, is always to be 
encouraged as the very foundation of liberty. Thirdly, that 
condition whereby the ownership of our industries is distributed 
among workers in general, will ordinarily guarantee a safe and 
peaceable state of society. 

Ropert E. SHORTALL. 


EDUCATION 
A New Morality Code 

HE National Institution for Moral Instruction has awarded 

to an Oberlin professor, Dr. William J. Hutchins, a prize 
of $5,000 for a code of morals. Touching this proceeding, our 
British cousins might remark that it is delightfully American, 
but I can confess to no such assurance. To live up to his repu- 
tation, no American must pay money for anything new, unless 
it is altogether better than the old thing in his possession. Now 
a certain code of morality, fairly well known to all civilized 
nations, was promulgated on Mount Sinai some centuries ago. 
As its Author is Almighty God, I have no doubt whatever that 
the Mount Sinai code is as superior to the code of Oberlin as 
Almighty God is to Dr. Hutchins. Furthermore, since Almighty 
God, an infinitely wise law-giver, legislated in that code for all 
times and for all peoples, I refuse to believe that we need a 
new code in 1918. 

THE OBERLIN ANACHRONISM 

— Oberlin code is considerably more of an anachronism 

than Cicero’s “De Officiis.’” In moral elevation, it cannot 
risk comparison with the heights attained by such pagans as 
Plato and Aristotle, and its superiority to the teachings of Con- 
fucius, as far as these have filtered through my intellect, may 
be fairly questioned. For Cicero, Aristotle and Plato at 
least acknowledged some divinity, apart from man, and Con- 
fucius was not utterly self-centered. If the Oberlin professor 
has ever heard of Almighty God as a moral teacher he has no 
mind to communicate that knowledge to his fellows. Perfect 
success has crowned his efforts to bar all mention of God’s 
Holy Name, and all direct reference to His will and teaching, 
from this new code of morality, which opens with the dogma 
that the first law is the law of health, “to be physically fit,” 
and ends with the dogma that the highest law is “to be loyal 
to humanity.” ‘Thus is completed a course in man’s whole duty 
of which any enlightened pagan of the Porch would be heartily 
ashamed. 

THE ESSENTIAL FAULT 

ROVIDING that many of its abstract phrases, “‘ humanity,” 

for instance, were omitted and replaced by some reference 
to an external legislator, I can conceive that this code might be 
an excellent thing for young persons just emerging from bar- 
barism in Russia or in the far reaches of the upper Nile. It 
would, at least, serve as the nucleus of a course in etiquette, 
until something better could be procured. But as the basis of 
moral training for the youth of a supposedly Christian country, 
it is a scandal, a delusion and a snare. For it refuses to 
acknowledge Almighty God as the sole object of man’s highest 
loyalty, substituting for the Divinity that vague abstraction 
“humanity.” As this code is written for the particular benefit 
of beginners in the elementary sckrol, I will ask the patient 
teacher to consider, observe, and then report what idea the aver- 
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age seven-year-old will form of “humanity,” as an object of 
loyalty. To take no higher ground, for psychological reasons, 
here is a fatal defect in a project which calls for the supremest 
loyalty. Men are loyal to men, to definite causes and to definite 
principles, but they do not die, or live, either, for an abstraction. 


AN IRRATIONAL CODE 


he the preparation of this code, much of love’s labor has been 
lost, and perhaps, $5,000 as well. It contains nothing that 
has not been far better said in the Ten Commandments, and 
much that can only lead to the destruction of the child’s spirit- 
ual possibilities. In a pamphlet issued more than two years ago, 
the Institution stated that “‘ The moral education of children is 
the fundamental need of this nation,’ and that “ Morality and 
character are first in education.” With this position, every 
Catholic will find himself in complete agreement. Long since 
he lifted’it from the easy realm of facile theory, into the domain 
of hard fact, by establishing and maintaining the parochial- 
school system. Instruction in the purely secular subjects, the 
pamphlet continues, cannot form character, “cannot produce the 
personal qualities essential to a happy life.” Even from a finan- 
cial standpoint, moral training at home and in school is worth 
while. 

We pay a numerous police force to compel lawless people 
to refrain from thieving, murder, gambling, and vices. We 
stand the loss from burglaries, swindles and non-payment of 
debts. The expense of character-education for all school 
children will not be a tithé of that of our present system of 
letting many of them grow up dishonest, lawless and ne’er- 
do-wells, and then looking after them with charities, police- 
men and detectives. 

However new to heretical tympani, all this threnody is an old 
song in Catholic ears. The Catholic gladly concedes that the In- 
stitution’s avowed purpose is good, but he has long suspected 
that what the Institution understood by “moral training” could 
not be moral training in any rational or Christian sense. 

The publication of the Institution’s favored code, proves the 
correctness of his suspicions. Man, by the light of reason, can 
attain to some knowledge of Almighty God, for, as St. Paul 
says, God has never left the world without some intelligible 
witness to Himself. Man is bound by his nature to seek this 
knowledge, and, acquiring it, is not at liberty to assume towards 
it, much less enshrine in a code, an attitude of indifference. 
With this knowledge, inchoate and imperfect, it is true, yet 
knowledge, comes man’s realization of his duties towards the 
Supreme Being. This bond between man and God, a legislator 
distinct from and superior to man, was recognized even by the 
pagan philosophers, notably by Aristotle and Plato. But the 
Institution can find no place for the Almighty in its moral code, 
no recognition of His existence, His dominion, of man’s duties 
consequent upon God’s supremacy. In this the code is clearly 
irrational. 

THE REJECTION OF THE SUPERNATURAL 
URTHERMORE, we now live in the age of revelation. 
What man saw but dimly in the light of reason has been 

more sharply outlined through the revelation of God in Christ 
Jesus. The world is not, and cannot possibly be, what it was 
before His merciful coming. He has changed the destiny of 
nations, renewed the face of the earth, has given to life new 
purpose and impulse, widening its horizon to the flaming bounds 
of the earth at the edge of eternity. God Himself has walked 
with us, and, lifted up upon the Cross, has sent forth an influence 
that will draw all hearts to Himself. His Divine lips have 
taught us the way, the truth, and the life. He understood us, 
because He knew us, as only the Creator can know the work 
of His hands. Acquainted with our infirmities, He will not 
impose a yoke that our weakness cannot bear. His touchingly 
beautiful life, so full of strength, of gentleness, of sweetness, 
of pity and compassion for the lowly, of infinitely patient love 
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for the sinner, has given us the model upon which, with His 
help, we must fashion called forth 
through the centuries that enthusiastic personal love, the strong- 
est motive for unswerving loyalty which the human heart can 
know. There can be no more perfect Model, and nothing more 
practical, more in keeping with our needs and possibilities, than 
the moral code which He has promulgated. As the first and 
greatest Commandment of the law, He bids us love with all our 
hearts, a God who is our most loving Father. Upon this law He 
founds our duty to ourselves, and to every child of our common 
Father in heaven. All things shall pass, save only His words. 
Whatever code of morality ignores, or purposely obscures, the 
first and greatest Commandment, however high the intentions 
of those who write it, must lead to destruction. For it is not 
sown in faith, and can have no fruitage of hope and charity. 


our lives, even as it has 


THE Cope’s Highest MopEL 


URNING from the perfect moral teaching of Jesus Christ, 
to the code fashioned in Oberlin, we find nothing beyond a 
low, depressing naturalism. Divine revelation, the inspiration and 
support of unfailing generations of saints and heroes, is brushed 
aside for the work of man. That revelation proposed to make 
all men good citizens of this world, by fitting them to become 
citizens of our lasting country. As is apparent from the opening 
paragraph, clearly setting forth the ultimate aim which the Ober- 
lin code hopes to achieve, the new revelation can conceive no 
more sublime moral greatness than that modicum of natural vir- 
tue which suffices to make a good American citizen. 

There is much humor in this concept, a rich vein, which may 
be explored more fully at another time. But there is a world 
of sadness in the thought, that earnest, upright men, so far from 
discerning the danger connected with proposing these low ideals, 
find a godless code sufficient for the moral training of the genera- 
tion that is to come, 

Paut L. BLAKELY, S.J. 
NOTE AND COMMENT 


Catholics and the 
Liberty Loan 


ATHOLICS are again reminded by the director of publicity 

of the Government Liberty Loan Organization that the 
“big push” for the success of the Third Liberty Loan opens 
April 6, the first anniversary of our entrance into the war. 
“It has been estimated,” the official Catholic press bulletin of 
the Publicity Division of the Organization states, “that from 
thirty-five to forty-five per cent of the soldiers and sailors of 
the United States are communicants of the Roman Catholic 
Church.” While Catholics courteously request that the word 
“Roman,” which is not an official title of their Church, should 
not be inserted in public documents of any kind, they have 
“just cause,” as the bulletin says, “to be very proud” of their 
record. It is true that this implies a far greater difficulty on 
our part to make financial contributions to the war, since so 
great a part of the wage-earning Catholic population, out of 
all proportion to our numbers, is withdrawn from the gainful 
occupations of industry and commerce. Yet the recent Catholic 
war drive, which has netted almost $5,000,000 in New York 
alone, makes it plain that Catholics are likewise doing, not 
merely their “ bit,” but a very great part of bearing the financial 
burden of the nation in this gigantic struggle. It is safe to say 
that, according to their means, they will also be found among 
the most generous subscribers to the Third Liberty Loan. 


Monument to the “ Nuns 
of the Battle-field ” 


HE passage of a bill authorizing the Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
the Ancient Order of Hibernians to erect a monument in 
Washington in memory of the Catholic Sisters who served as 





























































AMERICA 


was recently secured in the House of versity as an approved R. O. T. C. College, and Major E. V. 
’ y the Hon, Ambrose Kennedy, Representative Bookmiller, U. S. A., has been appointed instructor of military 
from Rhode Island and a graduate of Holy Cross science and tactics. A course in navigation and a course in 

While many monuments and memorials have been aviation have furthermore been introduced. The following 


perpetuate the memory of so many other heroes of names of Georgetown men are given as of interest to those who 


‘Not a stone or tablet. has ever been raised on are called to foreign countries: 


bear testimony to the generous and heroic Robert E. Acorn, American Embassy London 

these dark-robed messengers of sympathy and love Raymond J. Bowding, American Embass} London 
wounded and William L. Hurley, American Embassy London 
Jay Keegan, American Embassy 
; : ; P oo James K. Lynch, American Embassy 
Sisters that rendered services on the battle-field, John M. Cunningham, American Consulate 

itals and on the floating hospitals during the course Charles E. Davis, American Embassy 
Mr. Kennedy rehearsed in John W. Lenahan, American Embassy 
; Robert E. McNamara, American Embassy 
dis alk heen Cate: Cane. “he Richard M. Hamilton, Vice Consul WV 
each of these Catholic oisternoods, . Wren. Been Fein Fees oaks ck casevedwoadn ces Nice 
he assistance of Mrs. Ellen Ryan Jolly, John Edward Jones, Consul Lyons 
upon Lewis W. Haskell, Consul Geneva 
Wallace Hill, American Legation.. .. Berne 
Rigi EP . Willis Ruffner, Vice Consul Rome 
into notice before the Honse of Repre- William Linden, American Embassy Madrid 
nearly 400 war Sisters. “And I would The Hon. Maurice F. Egan, American Minister. . Copenhagen 
dded. “to give the names of all that Phil S. Cheney, American Legation Copenhagen 
Everett B. Ansley, Vice Consul Vladivostok 
Charles E. Bourk, American Legation Athens 


voluntarily to the assistance of the 
rs on both sides of the struggle.” Since every con- 


} 


is to be commemorated, 
the House of Representatives the heroic history 


\WWar document that we possess 
Che eloquent recital of events by the 


patriotic and devoted women whose 
soldiers shed glory and light unfading 
ecurrences of the Civil War.” The There could be no better evidence than this honorable list to 
in memory of the “Nuns of the show the efficiency and public spirit of the men nurtured and 
y the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the trained by Georgetown University. Notice has recently been 
\merica, and no more pro- received that the French Croix de Guerre has been conferred 
undertaken by them. It will upon Henry Blodgett Warren, class of 1912, “for conspicuous 
ution, it | be a lasting inspira- coolness and courage in driving his hospital ambulance for 
idealism which the world needs _ ({ifty-five consecutive hours under fire” during a drive of the 
‘war work” of more potent French army. We are further told of the commendable prac- 
is struggle than many other tice of holding special devotions in the Dahlgren Chapel every 
Saturday morning to pray for the safety of the Georgetown 
men in service. 


Italian Catholic Society 


Defends Italian Army Bigotry at Large 


; “ne in Canada 
the officers of the Societa Cat- : . ae ; ! : ’ ; 
HE wave of anti-Catholic bigotry, which has for some time 
past been felt in the United States, is now breaking in 
Canada. No less a person than t)e registrar of McGill Univer- 
Resolved: TI he Italj Catholic Societ taal 4 sity, Montreal, recently opened venomous attack upon the 
Lesoliver nat the tallan atnholic Society, organize¢ oO 2 ‘ ; ° 
promote a wider and better understanding of the aims and Church with such ignorant accusauons as the following quoted 
achievements of Italian Catholics in the United States, from the Montreal Gazette: 
} ee} . ] - lore . ; . + 
hereby makes a solemn protest—and directs its officers to - . . : : 
convey a record of the same to the Committee on Public The government of the Roman Catholic Church is auto- 
lofesuintton ead the Seeretaty of War—eaninst te ‘elec cratic, and is based on the principle that in religious matters 
U < at « ul t { . . « 2) al ax« > « . . e 
and mischievous statements contained in an article of Ryley the people must suppress every suggestion to think for 
Grannon, in the Washington Post of March 13, slandering themselves. It 18, BO their business. They are not compe- 
the Calabrian soldiers. who have ever borne an honorable tent to do so. They must take their faith ready-made, and 
name as patriots and loyal, well-disciplined soldiers, and accept it without question. . . . The State is secondary, 
otherwise insinuating widespread disloyalty in Italy. Such and consequently the country occupies, I fear, but a very 
statements ate calculated an cause dissension and unrest not humble place in their educational program. Again I ask is 
: , such teaching desirable in a democratic country, where 
duty to the State should be a primary consideration? 


Washington, D. C., to consider the recent 


publication of ports implying widespread disloyalty and lax 


discipline in Italy, the following resolution was adopted: 


only among United States citizens of Italian descent, and 
Italian residents in the United States, but, what is even more 
serious, among our Italian co-belligerents This penny-a-liner effort, worthy of the mental caliber of a 
well that Catholic societies should everywhere be active jyenace scribe, was heartily applauded by a “select” audience. 

F truth and justice. In proportion as the Church he same evening Mr. L. I. McMahon, secretary of the Catholic 

and esteem she will likewise be subjected | iterature League, refuted the charges brought against the 

f envy and malice. Every Catholic society (Church and her institutions. An energetic letter of protest was 

to alertness and activity. likewise written by the Archbishop of Montreal to the principal 
: of McGill University, with the result that a profound apology 

Georgetown University was offered. On the following Sunday, according to a letter 

and the War written to us, “the registrar’s apologetic manner was so extreme 

YEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY has just issued a remark- as to be unmannerly.” He had been taken to task by the presi- 
¥ able bulletin of information. We learn from it that there dent of the University, who disclaimed knowledge of what his 
1,085 Georgetown men in military service registrar was to say. “ Men of his kind,” adds our correspond- 

orded at the college, while several ent, “are not half so guilty as the indifferentism of Catholics 

n reached. The director of the Knights which permits such attacks.” Hence the value of the Canadian 

France is Walter N. Kernan. of the Social Service Gild, which is preparing itself to repel such 


yvernment has recognized the Uni- assaults in the future. 








